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UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


Departments  at  University  Park: 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS     WARREN  ACADEMY 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  information  write  the  Chancellor  at  University  Park,  Colorado 


Departments  in  the  Heart  of  Denver: 
Denver  Law  School,  1330  Arapahoe  Street 

For  catalog  address  Dean  George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  1340  Arapahoe  Street 

For  catalog  address  Dean  W.  T.  Chambers,  California  Building 

School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  1330  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  address  Dean  J.  B.  Geijsbeek,  Foster  Building 

Saturday  College  for  Teachers 

For  information  address  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Colorado 


The  Iliff  School  of  Theology 

An  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is  upon 
terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver.  The  courses 
in  the  Iliff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  and  information,  write  President  Harris  Franklin  Rail,  Uni- 
versity Park,  Colorado. 


The  crown  of  learning  is  nobler  than  that  of  empire. —  Talmud. 
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University  Hall 
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Iliff  Hall  and    University  Hall  from  the  South 
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When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. — Psalm  8. 
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The  Chamberlin  Observatory 
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In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body. — Bulrver-Lylton. 
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The  birth  of  science  T»as  the  death  of  superstition. — Huxley. 


The  Science  Hall — A  Fire-Proof  Building 


A    Laboratory   Corner 


Keep  true  to  the  dreams  of  thy  youth. — Schille 


Templin   Hall 
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Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  boo\s. — Channing. 


Library 


The  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  a  depository  of  the  Denver  Public  Library.  Every 
day  in  the  college  year  books  are  brought  out  to  the  University  Library  from  the  great  Library  in  the  city. 
This  gives  our  students  constant  access  to  all  the  books  which  they  may  need. 


Library  Interior 


On  ever])  mountain-h eight  is  rest. — Goethe 


The  Mountains  from  University  H< 


The  Chancellor  s  Bungalow 
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Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. — Bur\e. 

University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Catalog 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Graduate  School 


An  outline  of  courses,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, and  general  information  for  the  academic 
year  1913-1914,  and  a  register  of  the  officers, 
teachers  and  students  for  the  academic  year 
1912-1913. 


University  Bulletin 

Published  Monthly  by  the  University  of  Denver  at  University  Hall, 
University  Park,  Colorado 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  University  Pari?,  Colorado 
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Who  loses  a  day  loses  life. — Emerson. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


1913 


Sept.  8-9,  Monday  and  Tuesday — Regis- 
tration Days. 

Sept.  1 0,  Wednesday — Recitations  begin. 

Sept.   12,  Friday — Reception  by  the  two 
Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  1 9,  Friday — Chancellor's  Reception. 

Nov.    27-28,    Thursday    and    Friday — 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  20,  Saturday — Christmas  recess  be- 
gins. 

1914 
Jan.  6,  Tuesday — First  semester  resumes. 

Jan.  21-23,  Wednesday  to  Friday — Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  23,  Friday — First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester 


1914 


Jan.  26,  Monday — Opening  day  of  second 
semester,  registration  ends  at  noon. 

Feb.    5,   Thursday — Day   of   prayer   for 
Colleges. 

April  4- 1 2 — Spring  vacation  during  Holy 
Week. 

April  1  7,  Friday — Arbor  Day. 

April  24,  Friday — High  School  reception. 

May  29,  Friday — Class  Day. 

May  3 1 ,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  service. 

June    2    and    3 — Meetings   of   Board   of 
Trustees. 

June  3,  Wednesday — Alumni  Day. 

June  4,  Thursday — Commencement. 


Summer  School  in  1914  from  June  1 5  to  July  24. 
First  Semester  of   1914-15  opens  September  7. 
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That  T»hich  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody  s  business. — lzaa\  Walton. 

Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,   1864) 


Term  Expires  1913 
A.  L.  Doud 
F.  R.  Hollenback 
W.  H.  Howell 
J.  J.  Lace 
A.  R.  King 
E.  E.  Shumway 
C.  B.  Wilcox 


Term  Expires  1914 
F.  J.  Chamberlin 
E.  M.  Cranston 
W.  G.  Evans 
W.  L.  Hartman 
J.  C.  Shattuck 
D.  D.  Forsyth 
L.  W.  Markham 


Term  Expires  1915 
A.  L.  Chase 
H.  M.  Mayo 
W.  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
W.  D.  Downs 
E.  J.  Wilcox 


Term  Expires  1916 

R.  H.  Beggs 

Frost  Craft 

J.  S.  Edwards 

J.  F.  Harris 

F.  J.  McConnell 

B.  F.  Salzer 

J.  R.  Thorpe 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
Who  are  also  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Denver 

(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 

A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 

E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


R.  H.  Beggs,  Secretary 
Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Treasurer 


A.  E.  Reynolds 
F.  J.  Chamberlin 


University  Committee  of  the  Colorado  Conference 


(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


Laymen 
Geo.  P.  Avery 
Wm.  B.  Barr 
H.  M.  Barrett 
John  T.  Clough 
W.  H.  Edwards 
Edward  Fair 
Jos.  W.  Gilluly 


R.  R.  Adams 
R.  H.  Ayres 
W.  E.  Bennett 
R.  E.  Bird 
E.  E.  Brace 
J.  E.  Bryan 
C.  M.  Cooper 
J.  M.  Dickey 


D.  D.  Forsyth,  Chairman 
F.  R.  Hollenback 
A.  L.  Chase 
H.  M.  Mayo 
J.  J.  Lace 


Laymen 
Geo.  C.  Manly 
Frank  McDonough 
H.  L.  Shattuck 
H.  G.  Shuck 
Wm.  B.  Stockham 
H.  M.  Teller 
J.  H.  Williams 


Ministers 
O.  W.  Auman 
E.  N.  Edgerton 
C.  W.  Hancher 
E.  E.  Higley 
M.  D.  Hornbeck 
C.  W.  Huett 
N.  H.  Lee 


Ministers 
H.  M.  Pingree 
H.  G.  Porter 

A.  F.  Ragatz 
W.  T.  Scott 
C.  F.  Seitter 

B.  T.  Vincent 
S.  B.  Warner 


Conference  Visitors  to  the  University 


W.  M.  Dye 
F.  A.  Hawke 
L.  J.  Hole 
T.  J.  Hooper 

F.  W.  Imboden 
C.  H.  Inman 

S.  H.  Kirkbride 

G.  E.  Konkel 


F.  T.  Krueger 

G.  W.  McCreery 
W.  H.  Mulvaney 
O.  L.  Orton 

W.  F.  Pitner 
G.  F.  Rassweiler 
A.   Roedel 
C.  A.  Rowand 


Chapel  Commission 

Frost  Craft,  Secretary 
O.  W.  Auman 
R.  H.  Ayres 
E.  E.  Higley 
H.  M.  Pingree 


H.  D.  Seckner 
R.  L.  Smith 
R.  N.  Smith 
C.  B.  Steele 
C.  O.  Thibodeau 
J.  R.  Thomas 
T.  B.  Tyre 
J.  Q.  Vermillion 


W.  F.  Pitner 
A.  F.  Ragatz 
W.  T.  Scott 
R.  L.  Smith 
C.  O.  Thibodeau 
C.  B.  Wilcox 


Colorado  Annual  Conference  Board  of  Education 


Ex-Officio:     Bishop  McConnell,  Chancellor  Buchtel,  President  Hall 


Denver  District: 


Colorado  Springs  District: 
Greeley  District: 
Pueblo  District: 
Rio  Grande  District: 


inf. 


Frost  Craft 
C.  B.  Wilcox 
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John  R.  Bell 
C.  W.  Lewis 
George  Deibert 
Chas.  R.  McClain 
C.  E.  Carter 
S.  H.  Clammer 
Wm.  L.  Hartman 
L.  Wirt  Markham 
Frank  F.  Frasier 
James  S.  Hatcher 
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I  am  a  man  and  nothing  -which  relates  to  man  can  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  me. — Terence. 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
APPROVED  MARCH  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory : 

SECTION  1 .  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H. 
Burton,  A.  B.  Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder, 
J.  H,  Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E. 
Whitsitt,  C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle, 
Henry  Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee, 
Lewis  Jones,  O.  A.  Willard,  W.  H.  H.  Loveland  and  Robert  Berry  be  and 
they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  directing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be  styled  the 
Colorado  Seminary,  and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual 
succession,  with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  adopt 
and  alter  at  pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  real,  personal 
and  mixed,  to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
objects  of  this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1 864 ;  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any  cause 
exist,  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within 
whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included,  but  all  of  said  Trustees 
and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec.  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition 
of  admission  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt 
all  proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emolu- 
ments customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes* 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the  power  of 
the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number,  at  pleasure. 

SEC.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely. Froude. 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  DENVER 

ADOPTED  1889,  AND  AMENDED  JUNE  8,  1898 

ARTICLE  I.  The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  University  of  Denver. 
ARTICLE  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning;  to 
create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examination 
or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and  all  degrees, 
honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University,  upon  all  such  candidates  as  shall 
be  found  worthy  thereof. 

ARTICLE  III.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences  as  shall 
hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colorado 
Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  aforesaid 
annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Colorado  Seminary;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Colorado  Seminary. 

ARTICLE  IV.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of 
seven  Trustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their 
office  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named 
persons,  viz.:  H.  W.  Warren,  E.  M.  Cranston,  Jos.  C  Shattuck,  J.  W. 
Gilluly,  C  B.  Spencer,  W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such 
Board  of  Trustees  until  the  first  regular  election,  and  until  their  successors  are 
elected;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on  said  day  in  June, 
it  may  be  held  at  any  subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due  notice  of  such 
election  having  been  served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  members  of  the 
society.  There  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  society, 
all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

ARTICLE  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
such  necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

ARTICLE  VI.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University : 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  School  of  Law. 

Graduate  School.  School  of  Dentistry. 

Warren  Academy.  School  of  Commerce. 

Summer  School.  Saturday  College  for  Teachers. 
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We  ma}}  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct. — Rochefovcauld. 


Faculty 

1913-1914 


HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Chancellor. 
HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Astronomy; 
Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 
AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M. 

Wesleyan  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Professor  Pure  Mathematics. 
JAMES  EDWARD  Le  ROSSIGNOL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

McGill  University,  University  of  Leipzig,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  the  Summer  School. 

*ANNE  GRACE  WIRT,  Ph.M. 

Syracuse  University,  University  of  Berlin,   and  Universite  de  Geneve. 

Professor  of  German  and  Italian. 
WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Albion  College  and  Columbia  University. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor, of  Biology. 
DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Nashville  and  Clark  University. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Syracuse  University,  Boston  University,  University  of  Berlin  and  University  of  Oxford. 

Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
GERTRUDE  HARPER  BEGGS,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Denver  and  Yale  University. 

Professor  of  Creek  and  Latin. 
IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M. 

Vassar  College. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English  and 
Supervisor  of  the  Courses  in  Efficiency. 
PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 


*On  leave  of  absence. 
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All  men,  well  questioned,  answer  well. — Plato. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 
DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Glasgow    United-Free   Church   College,    Harvard   University,    University   of   Denver   and    Iliff 
School  of  Theology. 

Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University  of  Nebraska,   University  of  Oregon,  University   of  California, 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  Washington  University. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
MARTHA  LOESCHER  CROOK,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Berlin. 


BEATRICE  MARY  TEAGUE,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  CUNO,  A.M., 

University  of  Denver. 


Professor  of  German. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Efficiency. 


MARGARET  PACKARD  TAUSSIG,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver,  University  of  Paris  and  College  de  France. 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages. 
MARY  RIPLEY  OLIPHANT,  A.M. 

Wellesley  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Italian. 
ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Summer  School. 

ARTHUR  J.  FYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Tufts  College  and  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Saturday  College. 
EDNA  SCHEIDT,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  German  in  the  Saturday  College. 

JAMES  LAWRENCE  GARTLAND,  Ph.B. 

Brown  University. 

Instructor  in  Journalism. 
ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER 

Western  College  for  Women. 

Dean  of  Women. 
MABEL  RILLING 

Northwestern  College  and  Yale  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

ELISABETH  McNEAL,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  Columbian  University. 

Librarian. 
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It  is  good  to  rub  our  brains  against  those  of  others. — Montaigne. 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Registrar;  Principal  Warren  Academy. 
LESLIE  WILES  SCOFIELD,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

EMILY  MARGARET  MARRS,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

LELA  FRITZ,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

EDWIN  ARTHUR  REES,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

CARL  MELZER,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

PHILIP  ALEXANDER  MUNZ,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

MURIEL  HOWARD  STEELE,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  BAILEY  PHELPS,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 


ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 

Student  with  Professor  Marchand  in  Paris. 

ARTHUR  PEARSON,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  HOWLAND,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

IRVING  V.  WHITEHEAD,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

BENNET  LOOMIS  MEAD.  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

MILDRED  HORNBEIN,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

RALPH  A.  STOW,  C.E. 

University  of  Michigan. 


Instructor  in  History. 

Instructor  in  English. 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  French 

Instructor  in  German. 

Instructor  in  French. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  History. 

Secretary  Young  Mens  Christian  Association. 


VIOLA  TYSON  PILLSBURY,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver.  Secretary  Young  Women  s  Christian  Association. 

HIRAM  EDWIN  WILSON 

Yale  University.  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Lawrence  College  and  University  of  Denver.  Coach  for  Athletic    Teams. 
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The  more  we  give  to  others,  the  more  are  v>e  increased. — Lao-Tx 


CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE 
HELEN  LU  RICHARDSON 
MARY  THEORA  PIERCE 
HENRY  ALLEN  COOK 
ELEANOR  FRANCES  SEILER 
ROBERT  STUART  FRASER 
PEARL  URSULA  GOEBEL 
MABEL  ELIZABETH  DENNIS 
HELEN  LINDSAY  SYMON 
ELIZABETH  HESSLER,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

CAROLYN  ELIZABETH  HOSMER,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

FRANCES  ELDREDA  HOYT,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

MARJORIE  LOUISE  SIMMONS,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado. 

BELLE  ST.  CLAIR,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

RAYMOND  LEE  KURTZ,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

NELLIE  LEOLA  LUTHER,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

MARY  LILIAN  CRAISE 
BERTHA  VIRGINIA  DENHAM 
EMILY  BARBARA  GROVER 
RUTH  HARRIS 
MABEL  BLAIR  HODDLE 
ELIZABETH  BUCHANAN  HOYT 
MARY  RUTH  LARNER 
ROBINA  CRAWFORD  STORRIE 
WILMA  BARCLAY  WOOD 
ELEANOR  DOANE  HUGHES,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

RAMON  A  OUTCALT,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

MARTHA  ANN  WILKINSON,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

ELSIE  EMMA  ALTVATER 
IRMA  MAY  DEVER 
AARON  MARCUS 
FRANK  LAWRENCE  STAUVER 
FRANCES  SMITH 
FLORENCE  REES  SMITH 
MARGARET  LENORE  NORINE    ) 
EVELYN  HELEN  HOSMER  f 


Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 


Assistant 
Assistant 

Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Assistant 

Assistant 


n  English, 
n  English. 

n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English, 
n  English. 

n  Library. 


Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Library  Messenger. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 

Secretaries  to  the  Chancellor. 
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The  best  education  is  to  be  had  at  a  price;  as  n>e/Z  as  the  best  broadcloth. — Anthony  Trollope. 

General  Requirements  for  Admission 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high-school  or  academy  "course 
of  a  standard  grade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  present  letters 
of  honorable  dismissal. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree,  are  permitted 
to  try  special  studies  for  which  their  previous  training  may  seem  to  fit  them. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  him  to  take 
more  work.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  college 
is  estimated  in  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five  weekly 
recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  academic  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks  or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  definition  of  a  unit 
given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  the  result  of 
a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  and  representatives  of  the 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory  may  count  as  one 
recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given  course  of  study,  the 
ground  covered  by  it  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent  upon  it. 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  on  pages 
19-20. 

They  are  summarized  in  the  following  list ;  the  maximum  number  of  units 
accepted  in  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly  after  it : 

English,  4;  History,  4;  Latin,  4;  German,  4;  French,  4;  Mathematics,  4;  Greek,  3;  Spanish,  2; 
Physiography,  1  ;  Geology,  1  ;  Astronomy,  1  ;  Botany,  1  ;  Zoology,  1  ;  Physiology,  1  ;  Physics,  1  ;  Chem- 
istry, 1  ;  Psychology,  1  ;  Political  Economy,  1  ;  Manual  Training  (Mechanical  Drawing,  Shop-work, 
Domestic  Science),  3;  Stenography — combined,  if  desired,  with  Typewriting,  1.  However,  the  amount 
of  credit  accepted  for  a  combination  of  Manual  and  Stenographic  Training  will  not  exceed  3  units. 

Fifteen  standard  high  school  units,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  give  full  Freshman  ranking. 

A  student  who  has  obtained  more  than  sixteen  standard  high  school  units  in  an  accredited  school 
will  obtain  equitable  credit  in  college  for  his  excess  high  school  work. 

One  who,  on  entrance,  has  not  obtained  the  full  fifteen  units  may  take  any  collegiate  study  which 
he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  qualified  to  undertake. 

As  stated  above,  fifteen  acceptable  units  give  full  Freshman  rank,  but  a  student  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  collegiate  degree,  specializing  in  some  particular  subjects,  would  do  well  to  get  a  start  in  these 
subjects  during  his  high  school  course — if  possible — and  also  to  guide  himself  by  the  following  considerations. 

Before  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  granted  to  a  student  he  must  have  to  his  credit  the  following  standard 
high  school  units,  or  equivalents  for  some  of  them  in  the  same  subjects  in  collegiate  classes;  that  is,  if 
he  has  not  taken  some  of  them  in  his  high  school  course  he  may  get  credit  for  them  by  examination  or 
otherwise,  after  he  has  entered  college;  or  he  may  enter  certain  collegiate  classes  in  the  same  subjects, 
taking  work  which  is  equivalent  in  character  and  amount  to  the  omitted  work.  Eleven  of  these  units 
are  in  required  subjects  and  four  are  elective. 

English 3  units 

Languages  other  than  English 4 

Mathematics 2 

History 1 

Natural  Science 1 

Electives 4 
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To  follow  foolish  precedent,  and  winl?  rviih  both  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  thinly. — Cotoper. 

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratics,  and  Plane  Geometry 
with  numerous  exercises.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that  a  student  present  three  units  of  Mathematics 
for  entrance,  the  third  being  composed  of  a  combination  of  Solid  Geometry  and  a  second  course  in  Algebra; 
this  second  course  should  be  a  review  and  extension  of  the  course  in  Elementary  Algebra,  through  the 
subject  of  Progressions. 

Though  but  one  unit  of  History  is  required,  two  are  advised.  Similarly,  at  least  two  units  of 
Science  are  recommended. 

Not  less  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  any  foreign  language. 

If  a  student's  "major"  in  college  is  in  the  Group  of  Classics  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two  language  units 
must  be  in  Latin,  and  two  others  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

Likewise  if  his  collegiate  "major"  is  in  the  Group  of  Letters  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two  entrance 
units  must  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

When  a  student's  "major"  is  neither  in  the  Group  of  Classics  nor  in  the  Group  of  Letters  no 
entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  least,  is 
emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  adopted  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board;  the  examinations  given  by  the  Board  are  accepted  by  the  leading  universities  of  the  country,  and 
are  becoming  national  standards. 

English. — The  first  three  of  the  four  possible  units  are  devoted  to  drill  in  grammar,  composition 
and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  recommended  for  1913  by  the  National 
Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

History. — The  first  unit  is  Ancient  History — especially  Greek  and  Roman — with  a  short  study 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The  second  unit  is 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  onward.  For  the  third  and 
fourth  units,  English  History  and  American  History  with  Civics  are  respectively  advised.  Such  text- 
books as  those  of  Myers,  Botsford,  Allen,  Coman  and  Kendall,  Channing,  McLaughlin,  etc.,  should  be 
supplemented  by  outside  reading,  the  results  of  which  should  be  discussed  with  discrimination,  and 
recorded  in  the  note-books  of  the  students. 

Latin. — The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  paradigms,  grammatical  principles  and  sentence- 
building,  as  developed  in  such  books  as  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  and  Via  Latina.  For  the 
second  unit,  the  reading  of  Books  I-IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with  prose  composition  once  a  week 
and  sight  translation,  is  sufficient.  The  third  unit  comprises  six  of  Cicero's  Orations,  including  those  for 
the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias,  with  prose  composition  once  a  week,  and  sight  translation.  The  fourth 
unit  comprehends  Books  I-VI  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  with  so  much  of  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter;  sight  translation  and  composition.  Equivalents  in  any  Latin  authors 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  any  of  the  reading  indicated  above. 

German. — The  first  unit  comprises  abundant  drill  in  easy  colloquial  sentences,  and  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  simple  texts.  The  second  unit  con- 
tinues the  drill  of  the  first  unit,  with  more  of  conversation,  and  the  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of 
easy  stories  and  plays.  In  the  third  unit,  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry  are 
read,  and  there  is  much  practice  in  composition  and  conversation.  For  the  fourth  unit,  about  500  pages 
of  good  literature  are  studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way.  » 

French. — The  work  in  this  language  is  similar — in  general — to  that  in  German,  but  more  reading 
can  be  done  in  each  unit.  In  the  first  unit,  from  1 00  to  1 75  pages  are  to  be  read ;  in  the  second,  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  easy  prose;  in  the  third,  from  400  to  600  pages  of  moderately  difficult  matter;  in  the 
fourth,  from  600  to  1 ,000  pages  of  the  works  of  classical  and  modern  authors. 

Mathematics. — For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  is  taken;  for  the 
second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third,  Solid  Geometry,  together  with  a  thorough 
review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it  through  the  subject  of  Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is 
rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and  usually  embraces  College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek. — For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The  second  unit 
embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  together  with  a  thorough  grammatical  review. 
The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  I-III  of  Homer's  Iliad  (omitting  II,  494-end),  or  an  equivalent. 
Composition  and  sight  reading  are  practiced  in  connection  with  the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish. — The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  conversation  exercises 
and  the  reading  of  from  1 00  to  1 75  pages  of  easy  texts.  In  the  second  unit,  the  grammatical  and  conversa- 
tional work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from  250  to  400  pages  of  modern  prose  are  read. 

PHYSIOGRAPHIC  Science. — Under  this  head  come  Physiography,  Geology  and  Astronomy,  which 
may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted 
in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combining  Physiography  with  Geology  or  Astronomy. 
For  Physiography  the  works  of  Tarr  and  Davis  are  suggested;  for  Geology,  those  of  Dana,  Le  Conte 
and  Scott;  for  Astronomy,  those  of  Young  and  Howe.  In  a  year  of  Physiography,  there  should  be  forty 
or  more  practical  exercises  performed  by  the  student. 
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The  great  man  is  he  roho  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart. — Mencius. 

Biological  Science. — A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology;  or  it  may 
well  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course.  No 
more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three  sciences. 

Physics. — The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's  First  Course 
in  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises,  is  an  essential  part  of  this  unit.  Less  than 
a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted. 

Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  covers  the  text-book  work  for  a  unit,  and 
must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  forty  laboratory  exercises.  Less  than  a  unit  in  Chemistry  will  not  be 
accepted. 

Psychology  and  Political  Economy. — These  subjects  are  not  often  offered  for  entrance;  a 
unit  made  by  a  combination  of  the  two  will  be  accepted,  or  a  unit  may  be  allowed  for  each. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — A  full  unit  in  Drawing  includes  geometrical,  plane  and  solid  figures,  and 
the  simple  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective  and  light  and  shade,  as 
applied  in  free-hand  sketching.  At  least  twenty  drawings  are  to  be  completed.  Not  less  than  two  recitation 
periods  a  day  for  a  school  year  should  be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  make  a  full  unit. 

Shop  Work. — This  includes  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory 
instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation.     . 

Domestic  Science. — This  subject,  as  taught  in  Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is  given  credit 
according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Stenography. — This  may  be  combined  with  Typewriting  if  desired.  A  unit  includes  a  full 
scholastic  year. 

High  School  Certificates 

Certificates  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  should  give  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  individual  studies,  and  should  be  presented  on  or  before 
the  day  of  matriculation. 

The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it,  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  the  text-book  used. 
In  many  cases  other  information,  such  as  the  specific  orations  read  in  Cicero, 
or  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  will  be  asked  for. 
The  more  complete  the  information,  the  more  satisfactory  the  certificate.  Blank 
forms  for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  from  the  Registrar's  office,  if 
desired. 

Diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  certificates,  unless  the  foregoing 
facts  are  stated  on  them. 

Certificates  will  be  inspected  in  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, September  8  and  9.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  any  desired 
examinations. 

Credit  given  in  a  particular  subject  upon  a  student's  entrance  may  after- 
wards be  withdrawn  if  his  work  in  continuing  that  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work  in 
approved  colleges,  and  who  bring  satisfactory  certificates  specifying  studies 
and  grades,  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 
These  certificates  should  embrace  the  high  school  or  preparatory  work,  as  well 
as  the  collegiate. 

Those  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  for  which  they  may  ask  credit,  unless  they  present  acceptable  certificates 
for  the  same.  The  amount  of  such  credit  cannot  usually  be  determined  with- 
out a  personal  interview. 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standing  are 
compared  with  our  own  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  in  order  to 
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Genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble. — Carlyle. 

determine  the  work  which  he  must  do  to  win  a  Bachelor's  degree.  In  no  case 
is  a  promise  made  that  an  applicant  will  receive  the  same  class  standing  that  he 
has  enjoyed  in  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Credits  given  for  work  done  in  another  school  may  afterwards  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  if  the  work  which  they  represent  is  found  to  be  seriously 
defective,  or  if  the  student  covers  practically  the  same  ground  in  one  of  our 
courses. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  have  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements  for  the  degree  as  set  forth  on  pages  1 8-20,  and  must  have 
chosen  his  college  work  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme : 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years,  are  to  be 
taken,  besides  a  few  more.  The  expression,  "one  hour"  means  one  recitation 
a  week  throughout  a  semester.  Fifteen  recitations  a  week  for  one  semester 
are  thus  called  "15  hours."  Since  there  are  two  semesters  in  the  regular  col- 
lege year.,  30  hours  would  be  thus  earned  in  a  year ;  1 24  credit  hours  are  re- 
quired for  the  entire  course.  Furthermore  two  years  of  physical  education 
(twice  a  week)  must  be  taken. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for 
two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  1 5  "hours"  of  work  in  that  sub- 
ject, and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school  years, 
or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors  a  student  would  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups : 
I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
II.     The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History 
and  Government,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Efficiency,  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  Eng- 

lish, German,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages 
and  Russian. 

IV.  The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and 

Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 
V.     The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education,  Philos- 
ophy, and  Psychology. 
VI.     The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Zoology.      Courses  in  Mechanics 
may  be  counted  under  Physics. 
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What  we  have  to  learn  to  do  n>e  learn  by  doing. — Aristotle. 

For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in  cases 
mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  student  must  also  obtain  two 
minors  of  1 5  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject, 
except  in  cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  entire  combina- 
tion of  a  major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one 
minor  may  be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  Major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the 
same  Group,  provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  Group, 
but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in 
any  proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Botany, 
Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics ;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in 
Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.     The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies — 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor — must  be  taken. 
Mathematics — 8  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1 . 
English — 1 0  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 
A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 
A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

American  History — 3  hours;  U.  S.  Government — 3  hours;  Econ- 
omics— 3  hours. 
No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless 
he  has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two  semes- 
ters or  four  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit. 
Candidates  for  non-honorary  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the 
service  at  which  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commence- 
ment evening.     On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be 
worn.     Applications  for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the 
Faculty  if  presented  before  May  20.     All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by 
each  candidate  before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not 
be  made. 
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Wal\  with  wise  men,  and  thou  shall  be  wise. — Hebrew  Proverb. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  S  are  used  to  denote  Freshman, 

Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respectively  ;  a  Roman  numeral  following  one  of  these  letters 

denotes  the  number  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  taught. 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  are  intended  to  cover  two  kindred  fields  of  social  evolution. 
The  first  is  a  study  of  origins.     It  comprises  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  growth  of  institutions,  and  the 
slow  steady  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  as  revealed  through  archaic  evidences.     The  second  includes  a  study 
of  those  physical  and  mental  characteristics  which  determine  differences  in  races  and  nations.     Compari- 
sons are  made  among  masses  of  men  living  under  radically  different  geographical  conditions  and  developing 
radically  different  characteristics.     The  work  of  the   first  year  is  devoted  especially  to  the  study  of   the 
human  race  as  a  whole.     The  work  of  the  second  year  is  more  specific,  and  centers  on  the  study  of  primitive 
American  institutions  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Old  World. 
!«     Primitive   Man:   this  course  aims   to  interpret  the  culture  of  man  as  he  appears  on   the  horizon  of 
ancient  history,  living  on  the  lower  culture  levels  and  fighting  for  existence  with  the  forces  of 
nature.     It  deals  especially  with  his  physical  characteristics,  his   rude  language,  and  his  means 
of  defense.     3  hours J   I 

2.  Primitive  Arts:  this  course  deals  with  the  simple  arts  of  life  of  early  man,  his  habitations,  his  habili- 

ments and  personal  ornamentation,  his  primitive  occupations  and  industries.    3  hours J  II 

3.  Primitive  Science:   in  this  course  the  circle  of  early  sciences  is  examined,  and  followed  from  their 

simple  beginnings  up  into  the  higher  civilizations.     3  hours J  II 

4.  American  Aborigines:  this  course  deals  with  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World  generally,  the  spon- 

taneous growth  of  social  institutions  amid  unique  physical  environments.     2  hours S  I 

5.  Primitive  Religions:  this  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  early  religions.     The  conceptions  of 

the  spirit  world  by  races  differing  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat  are  compared  with  one  another. 
3  hours S  II 

6.  Primitive  Conditions  Compared:  in  this  course  the  conditions  of  primitive  man  in  the  New  World 

are  balanced  with  those  in  the  Old,  and  results  of  those  conditions  are  noted  in  comparison  of 
races  with  races.     3  hours S  II 

Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy  are  chiefly  mathematical  in  their  nature,  but  Course 
I  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not  extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry.  A 
knowledge  of  Solid  Geometry  will,  however,  be  very  helpful  for  this  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  Course  2  in  Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knows  of  mathematics 
and  physics,  the  more  satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  him. 

Courses  1,  6,  8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is  duly  published  in 
astronomical  journals.  Such  phenomena  as  occultations,  eclipses,  planetary  transits  and  meteoric  displays 
may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing  any  of  the  courses.  The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4, 
6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  sufficient  accuracy  and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in  astronomy  are  set  forth  on  page  44. 
Beginners  are  expected  to  practice  with  the  instruments  in  the  students'  observatory  and  with  the  subsidiary 
instruments  of  the  main  observatory,  before  they  are  allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor. 
Very  few  undergraduate  students  become  sufficiently  proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original 
research,  but  those  pursuing  graduate  courses  may  make  observations  with  it  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had  them  or  their 
equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  is  given  in  the  domain  of  prac- 
tical instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  planets,  comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count — as  part  of  his 
work — courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  since  these 
courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to  Astronomy. 

1.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Howe's  Elements,  or  an  equivalent.     This  course  is  prerequisite 

to  all  the  others  in  Astronomy.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text-book.     5  hours. 

So  II 

3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:   Barlow  &   Bryan's  work,  is   the  basis  of  instruction.     Plane 

Analytic  Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  I 

4.  Astronomical  Phenomena:   simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena;   use  of  the 

Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 
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Chemistry 
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Education  is  a  possession  of  which  man  can  not  he  rohhed. — Menander. 

for  electrolysis,  for  work  with  the  microscope  and  polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing 
or  supply  room  is  centrally  located  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the  reference  books  in 
chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the  basement  are  the  main  stock  room, 
the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where  ores,  etc.,  in  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 

The  equipment  contains  every  thing  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytic  and  synthetic  chemistry 
and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  provided  with  convenient  lecture  tables  and 
all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the  classes  and  also  with  stereopticon  lanterns  and  dark 
curtains.  The  whole  equipment  of  the  Department  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all 
purposes.     The  best  kind  of  chemical  work  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  laboratories. 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of 
this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged.  These  courses  cover  elementary 
Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses  offered. 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary  high  school 
during  a  year's  study,  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3.  This  course  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General  Chemistry,  including  its  laws  and  theories, 
the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours 
a  week  are  given  to  qualitative  analysis.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  laboratory  work,  and  deals 
with  the  methods  of  analysis  of  complex  mixtures.  Course  3  is  continued  into  Course  4,  except  that,  in 
Course  4,  quantitative  analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative.  The  two  courses  together  give  a  year's 
work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  General  Chemistry. 

The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  research,  and  special  opportunities  will  be 
given  any  one  qualified  to  do  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  are  charged  in  the  different  courses. 

1.  General    Chemistry:    recitations    and    laboratory    work    in    Elementary    Chemistry.     This    course    is 

designed  for  students  who  have  had  no  Chemistry  in  their  preparatory  course.     5  hours F  I 

2.  General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course   1 .     5  hours F   II 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  mixtures.     Two  hours  a  week 

will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  advanced  General  Chemistry.     5  hours F  I 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  elementary  quantitative  analysis  which  offers  practice  in 

volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations.     Course  3  is  prerequisite.     5  hours F  II 

5.  Organic  Chemistry:   a  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  especially  the  aliphatic  compounds.     Lec- 

tures, recitations  and  laboratory  work.     4  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Organic  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  5.     This  term's  work,  however,  deals  with  the  aromatic 

compounds.     3  hours So  or  J   II 

7.  Organic  Analysis:   a  course  in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  organic  compounds. 

At  the  option  of  the  class,  the  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  alkaloids,  the  fats  and  oils,  plant 
analysis  or  physiological  analysis.    3  hours So  or  J  II 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  covering  the  commercial  methods  of  analysis  of  ores,  coal, 

oil,  gases,  cement  and  water.     Course  4  is  prerequisite.     5  hours So  or  J  I 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis  of  foods  and  the 

detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants.     Course  4  is  prerequisite.     5  hours So  or  J  II 

10.  Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  and 

the  chemical  changes  in  the   life  processes  of  the  body.     Course    5    and   also  a  knowledge  of 
physiology  are  prerequisite.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

1 1.  Industrial  Chemistry:  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  various  manufacturing  processes.     2  hrs. .  . F  or  So  II 

1 2.  Physical  Chemistry :  lectures  and  recitations.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Original  Research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

14.  Course  13,  continued.     5  hours J  or   S  II 

15.  Stoichiometry :  a  course  in  chemical  arithmetic  which  covers  the  various  kinds  of  chemical  computa- 

tions.    It  is  largely  a  problem  course  and  includes  practice  in  the  use  of  the  slide-rule.     1  hour. 
II 

16.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry:  a  course  is  offered  in  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to  sanitation, 

hygiene,  cooking,  etc II 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Economics  is  the  science  of  which  business  is  the  art.  Of  all  the  social  sciences,  its  field  is  the 
oldest,  the  best  worked  and  the  most  fruitful.  Its  growing  concreteness  and  the  practical  nature  of  its 
subject  matter  render  it  equally  valuable  as  a  training  for  citizenship  and  as  a  preparation  for  active 
business.  The  following  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  industrial  evolution 
of  society  and  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  day. 

Courses  1  and  2  should  be  taken  consecutively.  Together,  they  are  planned  to  give  a  preliminary 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  Economics  and  to  afford  the  essential  foundations  for  further  intensive  study. 
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The  second,  sober  thought  of  the  people  is  seldom  n>rong. — Martin    Van  Buren. 

ECONOMICS— For  Undergraduates 

1.  Economics:  an  introductory  course  giving  the  basic  principles  of  Economics;   the  nature  and  laws  of 

human  wants,  utility,  wealth,  value,  price;  economic  production,  labor,  organization  of  industry; 
money,  credit  banking,  commercial  crises  and  international  trade.  All  students  who  expect  to 
major  in  Economics  should  elect  this  course  in  their  Sophomore  year.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
more  specialized  subjects.     3   hours So    I 

2.  Distribution:  a  continuation  of  Course   1,  dealing  with  the  most  vital  economic  problems  of  the  day: 

capital,  investment,  interest,  land,  rent,  agricultural  problems,  questions  of  population,  work  and 
wages,  business  organization  and  profits,  railroads,  socialism  and  taxation.     3  hours So  II 

3.  Commercial    Geography:    natural    conditions    affecting    commerce,    transportation,    sources    of    raw 

products,  commercial  routes,  manufactures  of  various  countries,  colonial  commerce,  resources  of 
China,  Japan,  South  America;  relation  of  geography  to  history  and  commerce;  special  study  of 
Colorado  and  local    industries.     2   hours So   I 

4.  Economic  History:  a  sketch  of  the  industrial  and  social  history  of  England,  with  emphasis  upon  the 

industrial  revolution  and  factory  legislation,  followed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  economic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States;  colonial  industries;  the  westward  movement;  agriculture,  slavery, 
immigration,  land  speculation,  manufacturing,  transportation,  money,  banking,  tariff  history,  in- 
dustrial aspects  of  war  and  peace,  natural  resources,  economic  beginnings  of  the  West.  2  hours. 
So    II 

5.  History  of  Commerce:  economic  geography,  economic  interpretation  of  history,  commerce  of  Greeks 

and  Romans,  the  Crusades,  the  Italian  cities,  the  Hanseatic  League,  commerce  of  Portugal, 
Holland  and  England,  the  industrial  revolution,  free  trade,  industrial  development  of  the  United 
States.     2  hours So  or  J   I 

6.  Transportation:    general   principles   and   history   of   transportation   by    land    and   water,   railways   in 

Europe  and  America,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  discrimination,  railway  commissions,  govern- 
mental ownership,  recent  legislation.     2  hours So  or  J   II 

7.  The  Corporation  and  Trust  Problem:  an  analytic  study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  modern  industrial 

organizations;  causes  and  classification  of  monopolies;  purposes  and  extent  of  concentration; 
evils  and  proposed  remedies,  as  illustrated  by  concrete  examples,  corporation  laws  of  our  own 
and  other  countries;   the  franchise  problem  and  municipal  monopolies.     2  hours J   I 

8.  Corporation  Finance:  a  study  of  corporations  from  a  business  view  point;   promotion,  organization 

and  management,  legal  status,  where  and  how  to  incorporate;  stock  and  corporate  funds,  under- 
writing, consolidations,  reorganizations,  insolvency  and  receiverships,  powers  and  duties  of 
officers;  earnings,  expenses,  dividends  and  surplus;  methods  of  manipulation.     2  hours J  II 

For  Graduates   and   Undergraduates 

9.  Money  and   Banking:   an  intensive  study  of  standards  of  value  and  media  of  exchange;   monetary 

history  of  the  United  States,  early  forms  of  currency,  metallic  money,  paper  money,  credit,  bi- 
metallism, banking,  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  commercial  crises.  Special  emphasis  upon  banking 
reform.     2  hours J   I 

10.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States:  colonial  finance,  finance  of  the  Revolution,  federalist  policy, 

history  of  the  tariff,  the  United  States  Banks,  panic  of  1837,  the  Civil  War,  greenbacks,  free 
silver  agitation,  recent  legislation  and   discussions  with   reference  to   tariff  and  banking  reform. 

2  hours J   II 

1 1 .  Public  Finance  and  Taxation :  a  study  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  public  bodies  from  the 

federal  government  to  the  smallest  local  units;  emphasis  upon  budgetary  reform  and  taxation; 
the  leading  financial  features  of  European  and  other  countries;  systems  of  taxation  in  the  various 
states  with  emphasis  upon  Colorado.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

12.  Insurance:  history  and  theory  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  the  selection  of  lives,  the  choice  of 

companies,  forms  of  policies,  how  companies  are  managed  and  premium  rates  determined,  the 
reserve,  surplus,  dividends,  investments,  accident  and  health  insurance,  insurance  for  the  wage 
earners,  relation  of  the  state  to  insurance.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

13.  Work  and  Wages:    laws  of  wages,  rise  and  fall  of   nominal  and  real  wages,   factory  acts,   trades 

unions,  strikes,  arbitration,  co-operation,  profit-sharing,  socialism,  and  syndicalism,  methods  of 
compensation,  scientific  management,  industrial  accidents,  working  men's  compensation,  reform 
legislation,  education  and  vocational  training.     2  hours J  or  S   I 

14.  Socialism:    economic   interpretation   of    history,   socialistic   theory    of   value,    evolution  of   capitalism, 

political  organization  of  the  working  classes,  inauguration  of  socialistic  production.  2  hours. 
J  or  S  II 

15.  Values  and  Incomes:    an  advanced  course   studying  critically  the  economic  organization  of   society, 

laws  of  social  progress,  productivity  of  capital  and  labor,  interest,  rent,  wages,  profits  and  ethics 
of  distribution ;  recent  American  and  foreign  criticism  of  economic  theory.     3  hours S  I 

16.  History  of  Economic  Theory:   Ancient  and  Mediaeval  economic  thought;   Cameralists,  Mercantilists, 

Physiocrats;  the  Classic,  Historical  and  Austrian  schools.  Selections  from  standard  authors; 
criticisms  and  reviews  of  modern  writers;   suggestions  as  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  Economics. 

3  hours S   II 
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Education  must  bring  the  practice  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  theory. — Horace  Mann. 

SOCIOLOGY— For   Undergraduates 

17.  Principles  of   Sociology:    an   introductory  course  designed  to  present  the  theory   of  society,  types  of 

organization,  facts  of  social  evolution,  social  control,  imitation,  invention,  custom,  instinct,  habit, 
social   institutions  and  ideals.     3  hours So   I 

18.  Applied  Sociology:   lectures  upon  American  social  conditions;   the  family  as  the  basis  of  civilization, 

the  growth  of  population,  rural  and  urban  problems,  immigration  and  race  questions,  marriage 
and  divorce,  eugenics,  child  welfare,  housing,  health,  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases, mental  and  physical  defects,  family  desertion,  vagrancy,  intemperance,  degeneracy,  vice 
and  the  social  evil,  the  conservation  of  civil,  moral  and  religious  influences,  conditions  of  diffi- 
culty and  of  hope  in  modern  American  life.     3  hours So  II 

For   Graduates  and    Undergraduates 

19.  Investigation  of  Social  Problems:   the  spirit  of  the  social  investigator;  methods  of  collecting,  organ- 

izing, interpreting,  and  presenting  social  data;  the  social  survey,  necessity,  methods,  results; 
special  investigations  of  particular  problems.  The  methods  and  results  of  recent  social  investi- 
gations will  be  studied  and  students  will  be  given  opportunity  to  study  local  conditions  and  selected 
problems  connected  with  social  welfare.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

20.  Social  Service:    a  study  of  families  and  neighborhoods,  their  problems   and  needs  and  the  various 

welfare  agencies.  The  social  settlement  will  be  studied  historically,  descriptively  and  practically; 
the  work  of  the  socialized  church,  the  friendly  visitor,  charity  societies  and  public  officials;  clubs, 
meetings,  housing  reform  and  sanitation.  Opportunities  are  given  for  student  co-operation  with 
local  churches,  settlements,  and  societies.  The  aim  is  to  put  students  to  work  upon  the  neighbor- 
hood and  civic  problems  of  Denver.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

21.  Dependency  and  Relief:   a  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  problems  of  relief;    classes  of 

dependents  and  the  treatment  of  each;  public  and  private  institutions  and  foundations;  methods 
of  administration,  supervision  and  organization;  charity  organization  societies;  training  of  social 
workers;   philanthropic  work  of  Denver  and  vicinity.     3  hours J   I 

22.  Criminals  and  Delinquents:  the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology,  criminal  sociology  and  penology; 

causes  of  crime  and  classification  of  criminals,  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  the  United  States; 
criminal  law  and  procedure;  police,  jails,  prisons  and  reformatories;  emphasis  upon  reformers 
and  better  methods,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  industrial  school,  parole,  indeterminate  sentence, 
prison  labor,  the  honor  system  and  better  prison  management.     3  hours J  II 

23.  Oriental  Sociology:  a  sociological  study  of  China,  Japan  and  the  Far  East  as  illustrating  dynamic 

and  static  social  forces.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  causes  and  results  of  recent  social  changes. 
2   hours .  J    or   S    I 

24.  Child  Welfare:  the  child  in  the  home;  institutional  care  of  children,  cottage  and  congregate  systems; 

feeble-minded,  backward,  truant,  delinquent  and  dependent  children;  juvenile  court,  probation; 
child  hygiene,  infant  mortality,  medical  inspection  of  schools;  playgrounds,  industrial  education; 
child  labor;  boys'  clubs,  George  Junior  Republic,  boy  scouts  and  similar  organizations.  2  hours. 
. . .  .  .  .  . J  or   S  II 

25.  Social    Legislation:   a  study  of  the   possibilities  and  limitations   of   social   gains   through  legislation; 

recent  experiments  in  state  socialism  in  Europe,  England  and  the  British  Colonies.  Old  age 
pensions,  compulsory  insurance,  workingmen's  compensation,  minimum  wage  and  state  settlement 
of  labor  disputes;  public  ownership,  state  aid  to  farmers  and  laborers;  new  forms  of  taxation. 
2  hours S    I 

26.  Eugenics:  heredity  and  environment  studied  with  direct  reference  to  man  and  the  betterment  of  the 

race.  The  various  theories  of  variation,  mutation,  dominance,  reversion,  and  inheritance  of 
physical  and  intellectual  characteristics  will  be  critically  studied,  together  with  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping literature  of  this  vital  and  absorbing  science  of  human  conservation.     2  hours S  II 

Education 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  this  department,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical  in  close  touch 
with  practical  conditions.  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  practical 
workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar  cities. 

Inasmuch  as  Education  is  not  an  unmixed  science,  but  has  its  foundation  in  other  sciences,  it  re- 
quires an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought,  with  the  principles  of  psychology,  ethics  and 
philosophy,  to  secure  the  best  comprehension  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  of  the 
ultimate  ends  of  education.     It  is  advisable  that  some  of  these  courses  accompany  the  work  in  education. 
The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Education.     Courses  4,  7,  8  and  9  are  open  only  to  students 
who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy: 
1.     Child  Study:  Tanner's  "The  Child."     This  course  is  supplementary  to  the  courses  in  systematic  and 
applied  psychology.     It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  childhood  and  the  nature  and  development 
of  early  soul-life,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically  determined.      It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper 
attitude  of  mind  for  observation  and  experimentation,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  testing  theories 
concerning  the  child's  mind.     2  hours F  or   So   I 
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//  is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains. — Bulroer-Lytton. 

2.  History  of  Education:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the  formal  develop- 

ment of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization  and  religion.  From  time  to 
time  individual  students  are  called  upon  to  make  special  research  into  the  lives  and  characters  of 
representatives  in  education,  and  to  report  their  results  in  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course, 
extensive  use  is  made  of  Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal,"  and  extracts  from  the  chief  works  to 
which  he  refers  are  read  and  discussed.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

3.  History  of  Education:  this  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2.     Chief  attention  is  paid  to  education  in 

the  United    States.     2   hours So    or   J    II 

4.  Modern  Methods  and  their  Psychological  Foundation:   this  is  a  special   and  practical  study  of  late 

methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  the 
selection  of  proper  material.  With  our  vast  accumulation  of  facts  and  details  in  all  the  different 
sciences,  the  fundamental  question  is  the  selection  of  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the 
child.  Especially  is  this  true  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation  and  sift- 
ing of  Nature  Study  material  has  been  a  leading  pedagogical  problem.  This  course  will  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  best  results  of  these  investigations.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

5.  Application   of   Psychology  and   Evolution   to   Education:    Spencer's    "Education,"   with   additional 

reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  phase  of  education,  and  to  view  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  pf  evolution.  The  class  studies  the  plasticity  and 
development  of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  environment,  and  considers  the  educational  value  of 
different  lines  of  knowledge  and  the  end  to  be  desired.    2  hours So  or  J  II 

6.  Methods   of   Teaching  and   Management:   Chancellor's   "Class   Teaching   and    Management."     This 

course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Problems  of   Education:    this  is  the  most  comprehensive  course  offered   in  this  department,   and  is 

given  only  every  other  year.  Hall's  "Problems  of  Education"  is  used  as  a  text.  The  work 
includes  a  consideration  of  every  educational  agency  of  man.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

8.  Course  7  continued.     5  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  Practice  Teaching:  this  course  is  given  only  to  Seniors  and  requires  the  students*  entire  afternoon. S  II 

English 

Students  are  advised  against  deferring  the  required  Freshman  English  Composition  (Courses  29 
and  30),  inasmuch  as  this  work  is  fundamental  and  will  be  of  value  in  other  courses. 

Courses  2  and  12  are  required  of  all  students  whose  major  subject  is  English.  Ten  hours  of 
English  are  required  for  graduation.  These  must  be  taken  in  the  department  of  English.  Certain  courses 
in  Greek,  History,  Latin  and  Public  Speaking  may,  if  approved  by  this  department,  be  counted  toward  a 
major  in  English,  but  the  total  number  of  hours  thus  taken  must  not  exceed  seven. 

1 .  Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2  hours F  I 

2.  History  of  English  Literature.     2  hours F  II 

3.  Spencer-     2   hours So    I 

4.  Milton  and  his  Age.     2  hours So  II 

5.  History  of  the  English  Language.     2  hours So  I 

6.  A  Study  of  the  Epic.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.     2  hours So    I 

8.  Wordsworth  and  his  Time.     3  hours So  II 

9.  Old  English  Literature.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

10.  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

11.  The  Nineteenth  Century  (Imagination  in  Literature).     5  hours J  or  S  I 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  Verse.     5  hours J  or  S  II 

13.  The  Essayists.     4  hours J  or  S  I 

14.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     4  hours J  or  S  II 

15.  Irish  Literature.     4  hours J  or  S  I 

16.  Masterpieces  of  Literature.     4  hours J  or  S  II 

1 7.  Russian  Literature.     4  hours J  or  S   I 

18.  The  Modern  Drama.     4  hours J  or  S  II 

19.  Anglo-Saxon.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

20.  Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19  continued).    3  hours J  or  S  II 

21.  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.     3  hours .So  I 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 

22.  Shakespeare  (Course  21  continued).     3  hours So  II 

23.  Shakespeare.     Tragedies.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

24.  Shakespeare  (Course  23  continued).     3  hours J  or  S  II 

25.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

26.  Course  25  continued.     2  hours •  II 

27.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  New  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

28.  Course  27  continued.     2  hours II 
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Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  boo\  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years. — Spurgeon. 

29.  Practical   Composition   (required) .     2  hours .  , F  I 

30.  Practical  Composition    (required) .     2  hours F   II 

3 1 .  English   for   Engineers.      1    hour I 

Open  to  all  students. 

32.  English  for  Engineers   (Course  31  continued).     1  hour II 

Courses  29  and  30  are  prerequisite  for  all  the  courses  that  follow. 

33.  Advanced   Composition.     Argumentation.     2   hours I 

34.  Advanced  Composition.     Theories  of   Style.     2  hours II 

35.  Advanced  Composition.     Literary  Art  Forms.     2  hours S   I 

36.  Advanced  Composition.     Short  Story  Writing.     3  hours I 

37.  Advanced  Composition.     Short  Story  Writing.     3  hours II 

Courses  in  Journalism  are  offered  as  specified  below. 

38.  Newspaper  Writing:   lectures  on  methods  and  problems  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.      Practice 

in  reporting  and  correspondence.     2  hours So  I 

39.  Newspaper  Writing:  principles  and  practice  of  Business  Publicity.     2  hours So  II 

Efficiency 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  two  fold  and  may  be  stated  as,  first,  the  training  of  students  under  the 
principles  and  rules  of  Scientific  Management  in  order  that  in  after  life  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
habits  of  efficiency,  and  second,  preparation  in  a  broad  groundwork  of  Efficiency,  leading  to  the  technical 
courses  offered  in  Engineering  Schools,  for  those  students  who  wish  to  follow  the  profession  of  Efficiency 
Engineering. 

The  courses  will  be  credited  in  the  English  Department.  Certain  of  them  may  be  recognized  for 
majors  in  Education,  Economics  and  Mathematics  at  the  discretion  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  those 
departments. 

English  Composition,  Courses  29  and  39,  are  prerequisite. 

1 .  Principles  of  Efficiency.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Student  Efficiency.     3  hours So  II 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Study.     3  hours .J  or  S  I 

4.  Training  and  Initiative.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

5.  Efficiency  Records.     3  hours J  or  S   I 

6.  Advanced  Efficiency.     3  hours '. J  or  S  II 

English  Bible  and  Religion. 

The  increasing  desire  to  study  the  world-influencing  Scriptures  of  Jew  and  Christian  as  open- 
mindedly,  intensely,  and  scientifically  as  the  college  world  considers  all  other  phenomena,  demands  that 
courses  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of  Religion  in  general,  shall  be  offered. 

Courses  are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  designing  to  make  the 
Bible  their  special  field.  All  are  advised  to  enter  upon  these  courses  in  about  the  order  in  which  they 
stand,  as  each  prepares  the  way  for  the  intelligent  and  profitable  comprehension  of  that  which  follows. 
Freshmen  having  the  slightest  anticipation  of  ever  taking  any  of  them,  should  early  elect  those  scheduled 
for  them. 

Courses  25-28  are  for  college  students  of  any  class,  and  are  valid  as  English  for  major  or  minor. 
Likewise  1-2  for  Freshmen.     Courses  6-7  are  valid  as  History  for  major  or  minor. 

1.  The  Lineage  of  the  English  Bible:  lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  We  Got  Our  Bible," 

and  his  "The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,"  with  copious  reading  in  Moulton's  Modern 
Reader's  Bible.  2  hours.  Practically  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  25-28.  Repeated 
during  the  second  semester.     Valid  as  English F  I 

2.  Course  1  continued.     Lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  God  Inspired  the  Bible";  with  copious 

reading  in  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.     2  hours F   II 

3.  The  Life  of  Jesus:   text-books,   Stevens  and  Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  with  Burton  and 

Matthews's  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."  Each  student  prepares  and  writes  his 
own  Life  of  Jesus.     3  hours.     Prerequisite — Courses  1   and  2  are  almost  indispensable So  I 

4.  Course  3  concluded.     3  hours So  II 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age:  text-book,  Gilbert's  "Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age";  together  with  the  con- 

stant use  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  American  Standard  Revision.  2  hours.  Prerequisite — 
all  preceding  courses  strongly  urged J   I 

6.  Israel's   Laws  and  Legal  Precedents:  Kent's  Student's  Old  Testament.     Advanced  work,  of  interest 

to  those  intending  to  be  lawyers  or  ministers,  and  to  any  generally  similarly  interested.  2  hours. 
Preceding  courses  advised J  or  S  II 

7.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.     3  hours.     Previous  courses,  except  6,  advised J  or  S  I 

8.  Course  7  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     3  hours J  or  S  II 
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This  world  is  Cod's  world,  after  all. — Charles  Kingsley. 

9.     History  of  Religion:  the  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  striking  religious  phe- 
nomena that  have  appeared  among  mankind.     Text-book,  Menzies's  History  of  Religion.     Course 

repeated  in  second  semester.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

10.     English  Bible  Word  Study:  an  examination  of  the  wealth  and  worth  of  our  English  words  as  occur- 
ring in  the  King  James's  Bible.     Lectures  and  research  work I 

The  following  courses  bear  the  same  numbers  in  the  English  Department,  being  valid  in  the  same. 

25.  The  English  Bible  in  the  King  James's  Version,  as  English  Literature:  since  acquaintance  at  least, 

if  not  familiarity,  with  this  flower  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  English  tongue  is 
felt  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a  liberal  education  among  English-speaking  peoples,  this  read- 
ing and  study  is  open  to  those  of  all  collegiate  classes.  First  half  of  the  Old  Testament. 
2  hours I 

26.  Course  25,  concluded.     Last  half  of  Old  Testament.     2  hours II 

27-8.  Courses  25  and  26  continued  through  the  New  Testament.     Not  given  in   1913-4. 

Geology 

1.  General  Geology,  Dynamical,  Structural  and  Historical:  in  this  course  Chamberlain  ar/d  Salisbury's 

College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other  standard  authors,  geological 
reports,  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  minerals  is  also  gained.  A  study  of 
postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  contained  in  them  is  made.  This  course  presents  and  bears 
out  well  the  evolutionary  theory,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  built.     5  hours.  . .  .So  or  J  I 

2.  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  and,  to  some 

extent,  those  of  the  world.  Its  subdivisions  are:  the  metal-bearing  minerals,  the  non-metallic 
products,  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  subjects.     5  hours So  or  J  II 

3.  Physiographic  Geology  and  Petrology:  this  course  includes  the  ordinary  rock-making  minerals,  com- 

mon minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus  giving  the  student  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust.     4  hours J  or  S  I 

4.  Paleontology:  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  paleontological  geology,  and  a  careful   study  of   the 

more  important  groups  of  fossils.  A  student  desiring  Course  3  or  4  should  consult  with  the 
professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.     4  hours J  or  S  II 

5.  Mineralogy:  a  course  in  this  subject  is  described  elsewhere  under  the  head  of  Chemistry. 

German 

To  those  students  who  enter  college  without  any  previous  training  in  German,  elementary  courses 
are  offered.  s 

In  all  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  and  understand 
German  of  ordinary  difficulty  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  reproduce,  what  has  been  read,  in  simple 
idiomatic  German.  The  ability  to  construct  German  themes  is  gradually  developed.  In  translation  from 
German  into  English  well  constructed  English  sentences  are  insisted  upon. 

In  all  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  done  in  German.  Elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced  courses  in  translation  from  English  into  German  are  offered. 

In  the  advanced  courses  private  readings  and  themes  in  German  relative  to  the  work  under  con- 
sideration are  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

The  German  Club  is  an  organization  including  undergraduates,  graduates  and  representatives  from 
the  German  Department.  Students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  German  are  eligible  to  membership. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  interest  and  develop  fluency  in  the  German  language. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  two  years  of  German  from  an  accredited  high  school  may  enter 
Course  4;  provided,  that  the  work  has  been  completed  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  college  en- 
trance; otherwise  the  applicant,  if  permitted  to  enter  Course  4,  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  it  after  a  trial 
of  two  weeks. 

Courses  1  and  2  shall  not  count  toward  a  minor  or  a  major. 

Courses  24  and  25  shall  not  count  toward  a  major,  nor  shall  they  count  toward  a  minor  except  in 
cases  where   the  applicant  has  at  least  one  major   in  science. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  demand: 

1 .  Elementary  course  in  German.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  course  in  German.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Intermediate  German:   reading  and  discussion  of  modern  German  authors,   translation  from  English 

into  German,  German  composition,   advanced  Grammar.     5  hours F  I 

4.  Intermediate  German:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  transla- 

tion from  English  into  German,  German  composition.     5  hours F    II 

5.  Composition   (translation  of  English  into  German).      1    hour So  I 

6.  The   German   Short  Story:    a   study   of    (Kleist,    Eichendorf,    Heyse,    Riehl,    Storm,    C.    F.    Meyer, 

Keller,   Wildenbruch) .     2   hours So    I 

7.  Goethe :  life   and  selected  works.     3  hours So  I 
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Grecian  history  is  a  record  of  the  rise  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  arts. — Macaulay. 

8.  Composition   (continuation  of  Course  5).     1   hour So  II 

9.  German  Plays:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays.     2  hours So  II 

10.  Schiller:  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours So  II 

11.  Composition:  reports,  reviews  and  original  papers  upon  subjects  within  the  scope  of  the  regular  work 

of  the  class.     1   hour J   I 

12.  Lessing:   Laokoon.     2   hours J   I 

13.  Goethe:   Faust,  part   I.     2  hours J   I 

14.  Lessing:  Nathan  der  Weise.     1   hour J   I 

15.  Composition   (continuation   of   Course    11).      1    hour J   II 

16.  Goethe:   Faust,  part  II.     2  hours J   II 

1 7.,     The  German  Novel :  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  novels.     2  hours J  II 

18.  The  German  Epic:  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,  Gudrun.     2  hours J  II 

19.  Behagel:   "Die  Deutsche  Sprache."     2  hours S   I 

20.  Studies  in  German  comedy.     2  hours S  I 

2 1 .  Old  High  German.     2  hours SI 

22.  Middle   High  German.     2   hours S    II 

23.  Francke:  history  of  German  literature.     3  hours S  II 

24.  Scientific   German.     2  hours I 

25.  Scientific   German.      2   hours II 

Greek 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Greek  life  and  literature,  as  far  as  is 
possible  in  undergraduate  study.     To  this  end,  the  courses  are  of  three  kinds: 

First — Those  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on  intensive  study  with  a  view  to  developing  in  the 
student  power  to  do  critical  work. 

Second — Rapid  reading  courses,  intended  to  give  a  more  general  survey  of  a  large  field. 

Third — Courses  affording  such  general  knowledge  as  will  provide  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
literature.  Such  are  Courses  13-18,  which  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  are  open  to  students  in 
all  departments.  Some  of  these  general  courses  may  be  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  History  or 
English.  The  following  requirements  should  be  noted: 

(1)  For  a  major  in  Greek,  no  Latin  is  required,  but  at  least  two  of  the  general  courses  (13,  14, 
15,  16,   17,   18)  must  be  taken. 

(2)  For  a  major  in  Classics,  a  suitable  combination  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  made;  Greek 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  are  required  and  at  least  two  of  the  General  courses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18)  should  be 
taken.  To  obtain  either  of  the  above  majors  a  student  should  usually  take  more  than  one  of  the  courses 
offered  in  the  same  semester.     Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  will  be  omitted  in  1913-14. 

1.  Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis:  book  I.     4  hours F  I 

2.  Greek  prose  composition.      1    hour F   I 

3.  Anabasis:  books  II,  III,  IV.     4  hours FN 

4.  Greek  prose   composition.      1    hour F   II 

5.  History  of  the  Persian  War:  Herodotus,  selections.     3  hours So  I 

6.  Homer,  Odyssey :  selections.     3  hours So  II 

7.  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War:  Thucydides,  selections.     3  hours J   I 

8.  Drama:   Euripides,  two  plays.     3  hours J   II 

9.  Philosophy:  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Xenophon,   Memorabilia,  selections.     3  hours S   I 

10.  Drama:   Sophocles,  two  plays.     3  hours S  II 

1 1.  Oratory:   Lysias,  XII;  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.     3  hours SI 

12.  Drama:   Aeschylus,  two  plays.     3  hours S  II 

13.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Crete,  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns.     2  hours I 

14.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  Athens.     2  hours II 

1 5.  History  of  Greek   Architecture.     2  hours I 

16.  History  of   Greek  Sculpture.     2  hours II 

1 7.  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English.     2   hours I 

18.  Greek  drama  in  English.     2  hours II 

History  and  Government 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.      In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  more 
advanced  courses,  students  must  satisfy   the   professor  that  they  have  had    sufficient   previous    training   in 
History. 
1.     History  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the  chief  topics  treated  will  be  Roman  Imperialism,  the  rise  and  spread 
of  Christianity,    Monasticism,    the   Barbarian   Invasions,   the   Papacy,    the   Holy   Roman   Empire, 
Feudalism,    Mohammedanism,    the    Crusades,    the    development    of    Nationalism    in    Europe,    the 
Renaissance,   the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the  development  of  Abso- 
lutism in   France.      3   hours F    I 
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Where  the  historian  cannot  give  patterns  to  imitate,  he  must  give  examples  to  deter. — Junius. 

2.  The  Development  of  Modern  Etirope:  the  main  topics  treated  will  be  the  struggle  between  England 

and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French  Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Empire, 
and  the  leading  events  of  the  nineteenth  century.     3  hours F  II 

3.  American   History:    this   course    treats   of   the    colonization    and    growth   of   local   institutions;    union 

against  England;  development  of  nationality  and  growth  of  national  consciousness;  rise  of  the 
slavery  question;  growth  of  sectionalization ;  destruction  of  slavery  and  triumph  of  nationality; 
reconstruction :    industrial  progress   and  expansion.     3   hours So    I 

4.  English   History:    traces    the    leading   developments   in    English   institutions   since    the   Saxon   period; 

development  of  feudalism  and  the  national  organization;  struggle  for  political  and  economic 
rights;  religious  reformation;   political  revolution  and  the  era  of  national  expansion.     3  hrs..So  II 

5.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic   Era:   after  an   intensive  study   of  the  European  causes  and 

antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that  great  movement  will  be  made. 
The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its  effects  on  Europe  in  general.     2  hours J  I 

6.  Modern   Europe:   conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;    rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality;    rise   of 

the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;  foundation  of  the  German  Empire;  interference 
of  western  powers  to  check  Russia's  advances;  political,  religious  and  industrial  development  of 
Europe.      2   hours J    II 

7.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  the  rise  of  parties;   the  influence  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson; 

early  tariff  legislation;  the  beginning  of  nullification;  revolution  of  1800;  the  War  of  1812,  its 
causes  and  effects;   the  compromise  of   1820;  new  alignment  of  parties.     3  hours S  I 

8.  The   Governments  of   England   and  Continental  Europe:   this  course  will  be  a  study   of    the  parties 

and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  parties,  governments  and 
administrative  systems  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.     3  hours So   I 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States:   a  study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  nature  and 

functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  relations  of  the  national  and  state  governments,  and  com- 
parison of  American  and  European  systems.     3  hours So   II 

10.  Political  Science:   a  study  of  the  nature,  origin,   form  and  functions  of  the  state,  together  with   an 

analysis  of  the  structure  and  province  of  government.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  political 
ideas  or  theories  will   also  be  given.     2  hours J   I 

1 1 .  The  Government  of  Cities :   a  study   of   the  relations  of   local   and   central   government   in   western 

Europe  and  America,  and  the  development  and  present  status  of  the  governmental  organization 
and  activities  of  German,  French,  British  and  American  cities.     2  hours J   II 

12.  International   Law:    rights    and   duties   of    states   in    their   normal    relations;    intervention;    principles 

governing  states  in  time  of  war;  the  law  of  neutrality;  territorial  waters;  blockade;  contra- 
band, etc.     2  hours J   I 

13.  Diplomacy:  a  study  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  together  with  a  history  of 

the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  its  foundation.     2v hours.  .J  II 

14.  Colonial  Government:  a  study  of  the  principal  systems  of  colonial  government  and  administration  in 

the  dependencies.     2  hours J   II 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  under  certain  conditions. 

Latin 

A  student  who  wishes  a  major  in  Latin  should  usually  take  more  than  one  Latin  course  in  the  same 
semester.     If  he  wishes  a  major  in  Classics  he  should  combine  Greek  and  Latin  courses  in  the  same  way. 
The  following  requirements  should  be  noted: 

(1)  For  a  major  in  Latin,  no  Greek  is  required,  but  the  general  courses  (13-18)  in  the  Greek 
department  should  be  combined  with  the  general  courses  (13-18)  in  the  Latin  department.  These  require 
no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin  but  are  useful  as  aids  to  an  understanding  of  the  literature.  These  general 
courses  are  open  to  students  in  all  departments  and  some  of  them  are  accepted  toward  a  major  or  minor 
in  History  or   English. 

(2)  For  a  major  in  Classics,  Greek  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  are  required  and  at  least  two  of  the 
general  courses  in  the  Greek  department  should  be  taken. 

Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,   16,   17,  18  will  be  omitted  in  1913-14. 

1.  History  of  the  Punic  Wars:  Livy  XXI,  XXII.     2  hours F  I 

2.  Comedy :  Terence,  Andria  and   Phormio.     2  hours F   II 

3.  Latin  prose  composition.      1    hour F  or  So  I 

4.  Latin  prose  composition.      1   hour F  or  So.  II 

5.  Lyric  Poetry:   Horace  and  Catullus,  selections.     2  hours .So  I 

6.  Epistolary  Latin:  Cicero  and  Pliny,  selected  letters.     2  hours So  II 

7.  History  of  Oratory:  Cicero,   Brutus.     2  hours J   I 

8.  Satire:   Horace,    Juvenal,   Persius,   selections J    II 

9.  Prose  Writers  of  the  Empire:   selections.     2  hours SI 

1 0.  Comedy :   Plautus,  two  plays.     2  hours SII 

1 1.  Philosophy:   Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations,  De  Senectute,  De  Amicitia.     2  hours S  I 
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Mathematics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  disciplining  studies. — Rufus  Choate. 

12.  Philosophy:   Lucretius,  selections.     2  hours S   II 

13.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Sicily,  Paestum,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii.     2  hours I 

14.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Rome.     2  hours II 

1 5.  History   of   Classical    Scholarship.     2   hours I 

16.  Greek  and  Latin  Drama:  six  plays  in  translation.     2  hours II 

1 7.  History  of  Classical  Literature.     2   hours I 

1 8.  Private  life  of  the  Romans.     2  hours , II 

Library  Science 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use  a  modern  library, 
and  also  to  train  in  elementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to  act  as  assistants  in  the  college  library. 
These  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students  who  have  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 
The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 
The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 
Library  Catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 
Books  of  reference. 
Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 
The  charging  system. 
Bibliographies  and  how  to  make  them. 
This  course  is  given  in  each  semester.     The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week.     There  is  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to  those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are 
specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  Mathematics,  the  student  is  expected  to  have 
had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon  this  work,  the  pupils  in  high  and 
other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last 
year  of  the  high  school  course  is  essential  to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  from 
schools  which  do  not  give  such  a  review  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year. 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who  expect  to  pursue 
Mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken  in  preparation 
for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane  trigonometry,  while  not  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found  very  helpful.  Students  who  intend  to  take  any 
of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy  should  not  omit  this  course  in  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  t©  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may  devote  the  entire 
year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differential  Equations,  Quaternions,  and 
Conic  Sections.  Should  he  prefer  to  study  applications  of  mathematics  to  astronomy  or  to  mechanics, 
several  courses  are  open  to  him,  which  are  detailed  on  pages  23-24  and  34. 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of  the  other 
courses.  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathematical  courses  in  astronomy 
may  be  included.     Courses  24  and  25  do  not  count  toward  a  major  in  mathematics. 

1 .  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.     3  hours F  I 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  present  only  one  unit  of  algebra  for 

entrance;  it  extends  through  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  in  a  text-book  on  College  Algebra. 
3   hours F    I 

3.  College    Algebra:    indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation,    progressions,    undetermined    co- 

efficients, binomial  theorem;  this  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester.     2  hours.  ...F  I 

4.  College  Algebra,  continued:  logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  continued  fractions,  summa- 

tion of  series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equations.     3  hours F  II 

5.  Plane  Surveying:  measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;   determination  of  the  true  meridian, 

areas,  public  lands,  leveling.     Field  work  occupies  most  of  the  time.     Course    1    is  prerequisite. 
Fee,  $5.00 ;   damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5,  continued.     Fee,  $3.00;   damages  to  outfit,  extra.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     3  hours So   I 

8.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:  chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometry.     2  hours So  II 

9.  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry:  transformations  and  developments;   trigonometric  equations.     3  hours. 

So    II 

10.     Spherical  Trigonometry:   elementary   principles,  with  a  few  applications   to  solid  geometry,   geodesy 
and  astronomy.     2  hours So  II 
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11.  Differential    Calculus:    differentiation,    development    of    functions,   evaluation,   maxima    and    minima, 

applications  to  curves,  partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  expansion  of  functions,  asymptotes, 
singular  points,  curve  tracing.     Course  7  is  prerequisite.     5  hours J  I 

12.  Integral    Calculus:    elementary    forms,    methods    of    reduction,    length    of    curves,    areas,    volumes. 

Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours , J  II 

13.  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics:  Cajori's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruction.     2  hours J  II 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.     2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:   Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

16.  Differential   Equations,   continued.     3  hours S    II 

1 7.  Quaternions.      2    hours S    I 

18.  Salmon's  "Conic  Sections."     3  hours S   II 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  II 

21.  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry:   trigonometric  equations,   curves,   complex  quantities,  series  and  hyper- 

bolic functions.     Course    1    is  prerequisite.     2  hours II 

22.  The  Slide  Rule:  the  theory  and  principal  uses  of  the  slide  rule  are  taught  and  many  exercises  are 

solved.     Course   1   is  prerequisite.      1    hour II 

23.  Teachers*  Course:  methods  of   teaching  mathematics  in  high  schools  and  colleges  are  discussed  and 

exemplified.      2    hours >. II 

24.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry.     5  hours I 

25.  Course  24  continued.     5  hours II 

Mechanics 

1.  Elementary    Mechanics    for    Engineers:    kinematics,   laws   of    motion,   work,   power,    energy,    simple 

harmonic  motion,  concurrent  forces,  friction,  parallel  forces,  couples,  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.     3  hours So  II 

2.  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Fluids:  fluid  pressure,  density  and  specific  gravity,  whole  pressure,  center 

of  pressure,   flotation,   methods   of   determining  specific  gravity,  pressure   of  gases  under   various 

conditions,  machines  involving  gaseous  pressure.     2  hours So  II 

For  courses  1  and  2,  course  1  of  mathematics  is  prerequisite. 
For  the  three  following  courses  integral  calculus  is  prerequisite. 

3.  Analytical    Mechanics:    fundamental    concepts,   composition   and    resolution   of   forces,   conditions   of 

equilibrium,  centroids,  friction,  virtual  velocities,  machines,  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell, 
kinematics.     3  hours S   I 

4.  Analytical   Mechanics,  continued:  Newton's  laws,  motion  when  the  force  is  variable,  central  forces, 

constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  rotation,  motion  of  a  system  of  rigid 
bodies  in  space.     3   hours S   II 

5.  Hydromechanics:  equilibrium   and  pressure  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fluids,  their  motion  Nin  pipes  and 

open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.     3  hours S  II 

6.  Strength  of  Materials:  elastic  properties,  stress  in  beams  and  their  flexure,  columns  and  struts,  torsion, 

spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure,  flat  plates,  hooks,  links  and  springs,  arches, 
foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  properties  of  building  materials.     3  hours S  I 

7.  Applied   Mechanics    for    Engineers:    this  course   is  more    advanced   than   course    1,    integral   calculus 

being  used  very  freely  in  it.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and  practical  applications 
of  such  important  subjects  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  center  of  gravity,  work  and  energy,  friction 
and  impact.  The  subjects  treated  are:  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity, 
couples,  non-concurrent  forces,  moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motion,  curvilinear 
motion,  rotary  motion,  dynamics  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  5  hours. 
S    II 

8.  Graphical  Statics:   Course   1    of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.     2  hours J  I 

Philosophy 

1.  Logic:  the  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  to  train  him  in  habits  of  clear 

thinking  and  accurate  expression.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

2.  The  Principles  of  Science:  continues  the  study  of  logic  and  makes  a  natural  approach  to  the  study 

of  Philosophy.     2  hours J   or   S   II 

3.  History  of  Philosophy:  while  this  course  traces  the  history  of  philosophical  speculation  from  its  rise 

among  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  it  affords  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of 
Philosophy  as  a  whole.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

4.  History  of  Philosophy:  Course  3  continued.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

5.  Problems  of  Philosophy:  aims  to  give  the  student  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  philosophical  territory  and 

to  study  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  problems.    2  hours J  or  S  I 

6.  Theory  of  Evolution:  a  survey  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  and  a  study 

of  some  of  its  leading  exponents  and  of  its  bearing  upon  human  interests  and  institutions. 
3  hours J  or  S  II 
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7.  The  Principles  of  Ethics:  a  course  aiming  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  of  conduct  and 

to  make  clear  their  value  when  brought  into  living  touch  with  the  various  phases  of  life.     3  hours. 
• J   or  S   I 

8.  Practical  Ethics:  the  class  will  make  a  study  of  concrete  cases  selected  from  industrial,  commercial, 

social,  educational,  religious,  and  political  life.     Each  student  will  be  required  to  organize  and 
present  in  written  form  the  results  of  his  study.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  Philosophy  of  Religion:  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explain  religion  through  nature  and  his- 

tory.    2  hours SI 

10.     Philosophy  of  Religion,  continued.     2  hours S  II 

PHILOSOPHY— Graduate  Courses 

1 .  Logic.      3    hours I 

2.  The  Principles  of  Science.     2  hours II 

3.  History  of  Philosophy.     3  hours I  and   II 

4.  Problems  of  Philosophy.     2  hours I 

5.  Theory  of  Evolution.     3  hours II 

6.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.     3  hours I 

7.  Practical   Ethics.     3  hours II 

8.  Philosophy  of  Religion.     2  hours I  and  II 

Physics 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  students. 
For  those  wishing  to  offer  Physics  in  fulfillment  of  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  University,  a  course  in 
General  Physics  is  offered  in  the  Warren  Academy,  extending  throughout  the  year. 

The  department  offers  instruction  for  students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special  courses.  There  are  also  courses  for 
students  of  engineering  who  want  a  university  training  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  in  the 
University. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics  are  offered 
by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics  24-25,  and  Mechanics  8. 

The  courses  in  General  Physics  may  be  offered  in  substitution  for  the  required  work  in  mathematics. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.  This  building  is  a 
modern  fire-proof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The 
Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  large 
building. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  150,  and  is 
provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with  convenient  lecture  tables  which 
are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  electricity,  water  and  gas.  The  lecture  rooms  may  be 
darkened  by  shades  operated  automatically  from  the  lecture  table  for  projection  work  with  the  lantern. 
An  apparatus  room  is  located  conveniently  to  both  lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  contains  a 
department  library  and  reading  room,  a  large  draughting  room,  the  elementary  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for 
General  Pr^'sics,  a  special  room  for  optical  work  with  a  photographic  dark  room  attached,  an  office  and 
research  laboratory.  In  the  basement  are  a  dynamo  laboratory,  a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory 
for  advanced  students  and  a  shop.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  a  cabinetmaker's  bench  and  tools,  a 
mechanics'  bench,  grinder  and  screw  cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has  been  especially  furnished 
for  glass  blowing. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current  electricity. 

The  department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  precision,  and  the 
supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  fairly  complete. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  Applied 
Electricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been  added  for  the  needs  of  these  courses 
and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.,  in  two 
circuits  of  110  and  220  volts,  both  single  phase  alternating  currents  of  60  cycles.  The  power  is  used  for 
experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  furnish  power  for  the  direct  current  experi- 
ments. The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  alternating  current  motors,  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors  of 
the  most  improved  types,  a  double  current  machine  and  synchronous  motor,  a  Cooper-Hewitt  rectifier, 
transformers,  storage  cells  and  several  small  dynamos  and  motors.  The  main  switchboard  is  provided 
with  measuring  instruments,  circuit  breaker  and  rheostat,  and  various  switch  connections  for  experimental 
work.  The  different  windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to  separate  outlets  making  it  possible  to 
test  any  machine  under  widely  varying  conditions.  The  laboratory  has  eight  alternating  and  direct  current 
meters  most  of  which  are  provided  with  double  range  scales,  one  of  which  is  a  double  range  wattmeter  and 
voltmeter. 
1.  General  Physics:  mechanics,  heat  and  light;  experimental  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work; 
three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.     Most  of  the  important  laws 
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and  phenomena  of  Physics  considered  in  this  course  are  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the 
lectures.  The  recitations  cover  definite  text-book  assignments.  The  laboratory  work  is  based 
upon  a  carefully  selected  list  of  quantitative  experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject, 
using  Ames  and  Bliss'  manual  as  a  basis;  however,  the  work  is  not  confined  to  one  text.  The 
student  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work  done,  covering  a  dis- 
cussion of  theory  and  results.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of  criticism  of  the  laboratory  work. 
Open  to  all  university  students.     5  hours F  I 

2.  General  Physics:  sound,  electricity  and  magnetism;   a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  offered  in  Courses 

1  and  2.  Individual  assignments  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student.  Courses  1 
and  2  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  Course  3  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Theory  of  Light:  lectures,  recitation  and  laboratory  practice;    three  class  periods  and  one  two-hour 

laboratory  period  per  week.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     4  hours So  I 

6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  more  advanced  course  than  Course  2,  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations 

and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  The 
laboratory  exercises  are  quantitative  electrical  measurements.  The  work  will  be  supplemented 
with  problems.     Courses  1    and  2  are  prerequisites.     4  hours So  II 

7.  Theory  of  Heat:   lectures,   recitations  and  laboratory  practice;   two  class  periods  and  one  two-hour 

laboratory  period  per  week.     Courses  1   and  2  are  prerequisites.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

8.  Physical  Problems:   the  application  of  mathematics  to  physics  and  the  solution  of  physical  problems. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     1  hour J  I 

9.  Physical  Problems:  a  continuation  of  Course  8.     1   hour , J  II 

10.  History  of  Physics:  Cajori's  History  of  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  the  text  will 

be  supplemented  with  reports  of  outside  reading.     2  hours So   I 

11.  Modern  Physical  Theories:  a  discussion  of  recent  advancements  in  physics,  as  outlined  in  Schuster's 

"Progress  of  Physics,"  supplemented  with  lecture  table  demonstrations  of  recent  physical 
phenomena.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  electron  theory,  condition  of  electricity 
through  gases  and  radio-activity.     2  hours. '. So  II 

12.  Thermodynamics:  lectures  and  recitations.     Courses  1  and  2,  and  Courses  11  and  12  of  Mathematics 

are  prerequisites.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Theoretical   Electricity   and    Magnetism:    lectures   and   recitations.     Courses    1    and   2,    and    Mathe- 

matics 11   and  12  are  prerequisites.     Joubert's  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     3  hours S  I 

14.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  continuation  of  Course   13.     3  hours S  II 

15.  Physical  Manipulation:  a  series  of  exercises  is  arranged  to  acquaint  the  student  with  general  physical 

apparatus  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  handle  apparatus  for  lecture  demonstrations.  Open 
to  advanced  students  in  Physics.     1  hour SI 

16.  Measurements   in    Radio- Activity :    a    course   of   practical    laboratory   experiments   in    radio-activity, 

involving  the  use  of  the  electroscope  and  electrometer.     2  hours s S  II 

COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

17.  Direct  Current   Machinery:    lectures  and   recitations.     The   theory   and  operation  of   direct   current 

machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors.  Open  to  those 
who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  "Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering,"  vol.  I,  by 
Franklin  and  Esty .     3  hours So  I 

18.  Dynamo  Laboratory:    the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;    the  operation   and  testing  of  direct 

current  dynamos  and  motors;    the   construction   and  operation  of   storage  batteries.     Courses    1, 

2  and   1 7  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  II 

19.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical  testing  as  related  to  physics  and  electrical 

engineering.     Courses  1,  2  and  6  are  prerequisites.     Parr's  Electrical  Testing.     2  hours J  I 

20.  Photometry    and    Electric   Lighting:    a    laboratory   course   of    tests    of   candle-power,    efficiency    and 

characteristics  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.     2  hours J  I 

21.  Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  underlying  principles  of  both  single 

and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis  for  alternating  current  testing. 
Course   17  is  prerequisite.     Hay's  Alternating  Currents.     3  hours J   I 

22.  Alternating  Current  Testing:   a  laboratory  course  of  experiments  with  alternating  current   dynamos, 

motors,  transformers  and  rectifiers.     This  work  is  a  continuation  of  Course  21.     2  hours.  .  .  .  J  II 

Psychology 

This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension  of  life  and  conduct.     The  practical  application 
of  Psychology  is  now  universally  recognized.     Its  expansion  has  been  rapid  and  certain.     Its  principles 
are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions  of  life. 
1.     General    Introduction    to   Psychology:    Phillips'   "Elementary   Psychology."     This    course   is    general, 
and  designed  to  furnish  a  comprehension  of  the  chief  psychological  terms  and  problems  of   in- 
vestigation.    The  starting  point  is  not  fine  distinctions  between  terms,  such  as  consciousness  and 
self -consciousness,  but  the  most  common  and  interesting  mental  activities  of  the   individual,  cul- 
minating in   definitions   and  distinctions  only  after  many    facts   have   been   comprehended.     This 
course  will  be  given  every  year.     3  hours F 
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In  seeding  a  desirable  civilization  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  culture  that  will  overflow. — David  Swing. 

2.  Abnormal    and    Pathological    Psychology:     Course    1     continued.      Lectures,    reading,    and    reports. 

Illusions,  hallucination,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mental  science,  psychic  epidemics,  criminals,  the  deaf 
and  blind;   such  are  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  this  course.     3  hours F  or  So.  II 

3.  Systematic  Psychology:   this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  psychic  life  as 

a  whole,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  rival  theories.  It  touches  the  most  vital  questions 
of  physiological  psychology,  localization,  self-consciousness,  relation  of  the  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, memory,  imagination,  etc.,  also  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  emotions,  instinct,  and 
will.     3  hours J   or  S  I 

4.  Social   Psychology:    this  rapidly  developing  subject,  which  looks   to  biology   and  psychology    as  the 

proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions  must  be  represented  in  any  complete 
course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychology"  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
study.     3  hourse So   or  J   II 

5.  Psychology  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art:   this  is  a  new  departure  in  psychology  and  has  proven  to 

be  interesting  and  profitable.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  analyzing  the  chief  productions  of 
the  great  geniuses  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feelings,  sentiments,  psychological  types  of  mind, 
whether  symbolical  or  allegorical  or  concrete,  objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule-made, 
and  finding  out  the  psychological  and  ethical  system  on  which  the  work  is  based.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  writers  included:  Homer,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Ibsen,  Herder,  Shakespeare, 
Carlyle,  Browning,  Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  Balzac.  3  hours. 
J   or   S   II 

6.  Advanced  Psychology:  this  course  is  given  only  every  other  year.     It  alternates  with  Course  7  in 

Education.     It  will  be  given  in  1913-14.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Advanced    Psychology:    continuation    of    Course    6,    given    under    the    same    conditions.     5    hours. 

J   or  S  II 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural  tones  of  voice  which  reveal  them. 
Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  of  the  voice,  and  for  the  establishment  of  correct 
habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major;  but  the  total  number  of 
hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 

1.  Effective    Speaking:    Arthur    Edward    Phillips'    "Effective    Speaking."     It    is    the    purpose    of    this 

course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  together  of  material  for 
original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Course  1 ,  continued.    3  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  Course  2,  continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from  the  field  of  dramatic  literature  and  oratory  will 

be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and  2.     3  hours.  .  .So  or  J  II 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:     This  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  of  the  printed 

page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subordination,  transition,  atmos- 
phere, variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.  Special  selections  will  be  analyzed,  and 
each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for  presentation  before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor 
will  pass  judgment  with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in 
criticism,  and  independence  in  analysis.     5  hours F  or  So  I 

5.  Course  4,  continued.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

6.  Voice   and  Action   in   Public  Speaking:   breathing   and  vocal   gymnastics;    voice  culture   through   the 

imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture,  as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the 
realm  of  artificiality  and  formality.  By  the  student's  spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved 
to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental  and  emotional  activity.    2  hours So  or  J  I 

7.  Course  6,  continued.     2  hours So  or  J   II 

8.  History  of  Oratory:  Sears'  "History  of  Oratory."     The  most  prominent  teachers  and  exemplars  of 

Oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  carefully  studied,  to  learn  the 
characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great  orators,  with  some  time  given  to  actual 
speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

9.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation:  Chamberlain  and  Clark's  "Principles  of 

Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the 
fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  art,  so  that  oral  expression  may  be  based  on  a  deep  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  literature.  The  method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that 
illustrates  some  literary  principle,  to  discuss  that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully, 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  standard  of  criticism.  Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.  2  hours.  ...SI 
10.     Course  9,  continued.     2  hours l S   II 
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Some  men  move  through  life  as  a  band  of  music  moves  down  the  street — Beecher. 

11.  How  to  Teach  Reading:  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools."     This  course  has 

a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second,  to  help  the  teacher  to 
improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J  or  S   II 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.     2  hours J  or  S   I 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English  23. 

13.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.     A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view  to  the  adaptation 

and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other*  stories  to  be  used  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stories.  Practice  in  adapting  and  telling  stories.  2  hours. 
So  or  J   I 

1 4.  Course  1 3,  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

15.  Principles  of  Debate:   this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.     Many  of  the  technicalities  of  Logic  and 

Argumentation  are  not  considered.     It  is  the  aim,  however,  to  give  the  students  enough  of  theory 

to  make  their  practice  debates  intellectually  profitable.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

When  a  student  has  met  satisfactorily  the  following  requirements,  he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Speaking: 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  must  include: 

Public  Speaking — 25  hours,  including  Courses  6  and  8. 
English — Courses  2  and  33. 

Psychology — 9  hours,  including  Courses  1   and  5. 
Philosophy — Course  1 . 

2.  Private  instruction  continuing  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  lesson  per  week  during  the 
two  semesters  of  each  year. 

3.  One  public  recital. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  may  be  admitted  to  a 
graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Work  for  this  degree  must  include  work  in  the  departments  of  English  and  Public  Speaking, 
together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters. 

Romance  Languages 

FRENCH 

1 .  Grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  an  easy  text.     5  hours F   I 

2.  Grammar  and  Composition  continued;  reading  of  two  texts.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Reading  of  texts  of   moderate  difficulty.     The   purpose  of  this   course  is   to   acquire   the   ability    to 

read  rapidly  by  increasing  the  vocabulary.  Students  taking  this  course  should  also  take  Course 
4.     3  hours So   I 

4.  Composition,   oral    and  written.     This   course   and  Course  6   are   a   review    of    the  main   points  of 

grammar  and  syntax.     2  hours So  I 

5.  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of   French  literature,  with  reading  of  extracts.     The  purpose  of   this 

course  is  to  acquaint  those  who  do  not  continue  their  work  in  French,  with  the  most  important 
literary  characters,  as  well  as  to  serve  as' a  foundation  for  those  who  continue.     4  hours.  .  .  .So  II 

6.  A  continuation  of  Course  4.     1   hour So  II 

7.  The  Classical  Drama:  a  number  of  tragedies  and  comedies  are  carefully  read  and  analysed  in  class; 

others  are  read  out  of  class  and  reported  on.  The  reading  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on  the 
development  of  the  Drama.     3  hours J  I 

8.  Advanced  French  Composition:  oral  and  written.     2  hours. J  I 

9.  The  French   Novel:   Lesage,  Chateaubriand,  Victor  Hugo,  George   Sand,  Daudet,    Balzac,  Dumas 

(Alexandre),  and  Flaubert  will  be  read  by  members  of  the  class  and  reported  on.  Text:  Le  Ro- 
man en  France,  by  Paul  Morillot.     3  hours J  II 

1 0.     Course  8,  continued.     2  hours J   II 

In  place  of  Courses  7  and  9  others  will  be  offered  in  1914-15  so  that  students  may  continue  French 
for  more  than  three  years. 

SPANISH 

1.  Grammar  and  composition  with  reading  of  several  easy  texts.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Course   1 ,   continued.     5  hours F    II 

3.  Reading  of  several  texts  of  moderate  difficulty.     The  purpose  of  the  course   is  to  increase  the  stu- 

dent's vocabulary  and  to  have  him  acquire  the  ability  to  read  rapidly.  Students  taking  this 
course  should  also  take  Course  4.     3  hours So  I 

4.  Composition :  general  review  of  grammar  and  syntax.    2  hours So  I 

5.  The  Spanish  Drama:  reading  and  discussion  of  several  plays.     3  hours So  II 

6.  Course  4,  continued.     2  hours So  II 
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Persons  jvho  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed. — David  Sr»ing. 

Zoology 

Courses  1  and  2  are  devoted  to  Zoology  in  general.  These  courses  are  open  to  all  students.  The 
work  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  quizzes.     Some  good  text  is  required  also. 

1.  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics,  being  intended  as  a  foundation  for 

the  more  specific  work  to  follow.     5  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  General  Zoology,   concluded :   this  is  an   extension  of   Course    1 .     Special    attention   is  given  to  the 

development  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  to  variation,  and  to  kindred  subjects. 
5  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  Zoology:   comparative   anatomy   of   adult   forms;    life  history    and   classification   of    various    groups. 

3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  Histology:    study   of    the  elementary   tissues,    together  with   the   best  methods   of   staining,   injecting, 

imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Elementary   Embryology:  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  dealing  with  the  history   of  the  germ  cell 

and  the  development  of  the  embryo.     3  hours J  I 

6.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  this  course  is  designed  to  make  clear  the  general  mammalian  anatomy.     Some 

very  typical  animal — as  the  cat — is  taken  as  the  type.  The  course  is  one  of  great  value  to 
students  looking  toward  medicine  as  a  profession.     5  hours. J  II 

7.  Zoogeography  and   Ecology:    this  course   deals  specially  with  the  distribution  of  animals  and   their 

relations  to  their  surroundings.     It  is  open  to  all  students  having  a  fair  knowledge  of  Zoology. 

8.  Rise  and  Development  of  General  Biology:  historical  lectures  in  which  the  rise  and  development  of 

General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest  works  to  the  present.  Especial 
attention  is  paid  to  the  fundamental  principles  and  their  application  to  the  present  systems.  Out- 
side readings  and  quizzes  are  a  part  of  the  work  also.  Students  desiring  Courses  6  or  7  must 
make  arrangements  with  the  professor. 

9.  Nature  Study:  every  person  interested  in  teaching  should  not  neglect  this  phase  of  the  college  work 

in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowledge  of  nature  in  general,  but  also 
to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  information  to  the  child.  Some  good  text  is  studied,  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  materials  in  the  laboratory.     3  hours. 

10.  Physiology  and  Hygiene:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 

physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  workings  of  the  human  body.  Some  good  text  will  be 
used  with  lectures,   quizzes  and  demonstrations  from  appropriate  materials.     3  or  4  hours. 

1 1 .  Entomology  of  Colorado.     5  hours S 

1 2.  Economic  Zoology    S 

Educational  Training  for  Teachers 

It  is  proposed  to  prepare  students,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  methods  for  the  most  efficient  work 
as  teachers.  During  the  session  of  the  17th  General  Assembly  a  law  was  passed  admitting  the  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Denver  to  certification  without  examination  on  condition  that  they  have  twenty  hours' 
credit  in  practical  pedagogy.  The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given  must  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing groups  of  subjects  and  distributed  among  at  least  three  of  these  groups:      (Practice  teaching  is  required.) 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

Arrangements  for  Practice  Teaching,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  Board  of 
Examiners,  have  been  made. 

The  University  of  Denver  is  so  strategically  located  that  it  has  immediate  knowledge  of  vacancies 
over  a  large  area  of  the  West  and  could  easily  place  many  more  teachers  than  it  does  place  each  year. 

There  is  such  a  large  demand  for  young  men  in  other  walks  of  life  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
the  demand  for  men  teachers.  Throughout  the  State  of  Colorado  are  many  young  men  who  have  partially 
completed  a  college  course  and  consequently  are  ineligible  to  many  of  the  positions  open  to  college  grad- 
uates. These  men  should  come  to  the  University  and  complete  a  college  course,  thus  removing  an  obstacle 
to  their  advancement. 

Course  in  Journalism 

Instruction  in  Journalism  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  commenced  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  term  in  September,  1909.  The  three-fold  object  of  this  work  is:  First,  to  afford  those 
desiring  to  combine  a  course  in  liberal  education  with  such  practical  knowledge  as  may  enable  them,  upon 
receiving  their  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  to  enter  the  journalistic  field  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  prepara- 
tion and  a  just  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  profession.  Second,  to  show  the  college  student  who,  as 
minister,  teacher,  physician,  lawyer,  or  business  man,  may  in  after  life  assume  a  more  or  less  public  position, 
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Only  he  that  uses  shall  even  so  much  as  \eep :   unemployed  strength  diminishes. — R.   W .  Hiichcoc\. 

how  to  reach  the  people  understandingly  through  the  press.  Third,  to  furnish  active  newspaper  men,  who 
are  especially  devoted  to  their  life  work,  an  opportunity  to  make  public  their  ideas  of  newspaper  work. 

English:  Courses  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38  and  39,  which  give  22  hours  of  credit. 

Modern  Languages:  20  hours  of  credit;  however,  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  modern  lan- 
guages will  release  a  student  from  this  requirement.  A  proportionate  allowance  will  be  made  for  less 
than  four  years  of  such  work. 

History:  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8  and  9,  which  give  21   hours  of  credit. 

Economics:  Courses  1,  2  and  3,  which  give  1 1  hours  of  credit. 

Geclogy:  Course  2,  which  counts  as  5  credit  hours. 

Political  Science:  Courses  7  and  8  of  History;  these  give  6  hours  of  credit. 

Psychology:  Courses  1,  2  and  3,  which  give  9  hours  of  credit. 

Concerning  Engineering 

The  first  essential  to  becoming  an  engineer  is  thorough  training  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  These 
subjects  are  fundamental  to  successful  work  and  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses  leading 
to  the  various  engineering  degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  preparation  in 
these  subjects.  For  the  Freshman  year,  the  studies  are  usually  the  same  for 
all  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  a  student  need  not  decide  which 
branch  he  will  follow  until  the  end  of  this  year.  Specialization  commences  in 
the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  in  this  year  the  greater  part  of  the  studies  are  the 
same. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 
engineering.  These  courses  have  been  prepared  after  careful  study  of  the 
work  given  in  the  best  engineering  schools  and  are  fully  the  equivalent  of  the 
courses  that  they  offer.  Students  who  have  completed  this  work  with  us  have 
received  full  credit  in  engineering  schools  and  have  made  fine  records  in  such 
schools. 

Under  the  head  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  it  is  shown  that  the  University 
now  offers  three  years  of  work  in  chemical  engineering  and  in  electrical  engi- 
neering. The  courses  in  surveying  are  outlined  under  the  head  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Teachers'  College 

Fifteen  years  ago,  teachers'  classes  were  begun  by  Dr.  Phillips,  with  three 
students.  During  the  past  few  years,  many  teachers  and  principals  in  Denver 
have  been  students  in  the  Teachers'  College.  These  classes  meet  on  each 
Saturday  of  the  school  year.  They  are  intended  for  teachers,  professional  men 
and  women,  and  special  students  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  classes 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  who  desire  to  specialize  in  some  particular 
line,  or  to  complete  the  college  course.  Special  opportunities  are  offered  to 
teachers  for  professional  training,  for  development  in  the  subjects  which  they 
are  required  to  teach,  and  for  collegiate  instruction  in  other  branches.  The 
only  qualification  for  entering  any  class  is  ability  to  do  the  work  of  that  class. 

No  course  for  a  semester  embraces  more  work  than  a  corresponding  three- 
hour  course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  each  class  recites  seventy-five 
minutes  each  week,  as  provided  in  the  schedule.  No  student  may  earn  more 
than  six  hours  of  college  credits  in  a  semester  without  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
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/  carry  my  satchel  still. — Michael  Angelo. 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  an  examination  is  held  in  each  study.  Any 
student  who  does  not  take  the  examination  in  a  given  study  at  the  scheduled 
time  may  obtain  a  special  examination  without  charge,  if  the  absence  was  caused 
by  illness;  otherwise,  a  special  examination  costs  two  dollars.  No  collegiate 
credit  is  given  without  examination. 

Each  teacher  makes  reports  regularly  of  all  examinations  in  his  classes 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  fee  for  attendance  upon  one  class  only  is  eight  dollars  per  semester; 
for  each  additional  study,  the  charge  is  five  dollars  a  semester ;  fees  are  payable 
in  advance  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  College. 

Classes  of  fewer  than  six  members  may  be  formed  by  special  arrangement. 

Specific  inquiries  about  this  work  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips, 
University  Park,  Colorado. 

Summer  School 

Since  1901  a  summer  session  of  six  weeks  has  been  held  in  University 
Hall,  at  University  Park.  Courses  corresponding  to  those  given  during  the 
regular  college  year  are  offered,  and  a  series  of  lectures  by  noted  men  is  given. 

During  the  summer  of  1913,  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Elementary  Economics,  Education, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Ethics,  Geology,  German,  History  and 
Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Psychology  and  Zoology. 

This  work  will  be  conducted,  in  the  main,  by  members  of  the  regular 
staff  of  collegiate  professors.  To  suit  the  needs  of  some  students,  a  few  studies 
in  the  preparatory  department  are  taught,  when  there  is  sufficient  call  for  them. 
A  special  bulletin  of  the  Summer  School  is  issued  each  year. 

Graduate  Studies 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
or  of  similar  institutions  of  approved  rank,  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  courses 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  These 
degrees  are  conferred  only  for  work  done  in  residence.  Before  any  work  is 
definitely  prescribed,  the  applicant  must  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars 
unless  he  has  previously  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  a  year's  work  is  required.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  work  must  be  in  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are 
divided  in  the  early  part  of  this  catalog. 

The  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  for  the 
Master's.  The  course  is  composed  of  a  major,  which  comprehends  half  the 
work,  and  two  minors.  These  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Faculty  before  the 
course  is  undertaken.  An  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  candidate, 
together  with  his  graduating  thesis,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Faculty  before  the 
degree  is  voted  upon.     It  must  be  understood  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Goodness  outshines  genius:  the  sun  makes  the  electric  light  cast  a  shadow. — Emerson. 

Philosophy  is  granted  only  to  students  who  produce  theses  evincing  the  power 
of  original  investigation.  A  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is 
required  for  this  degree. 

Graduation  Fees 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$1 0.00.  If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  20th,  and  the  hood  be  returned 
in  good  condition  within  three  days  after  Commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00 
will  be  made ;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order 
will  be  only  $2.00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $1 5.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood 
is  $30.00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund  on 
the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of 
Law  in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It 
is  thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree 
of  LL.B.,  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college 
course,  which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two 
minors  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  or  in  the 
Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Libraries 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  a  depository  of  the  Denver 
Public  Library.  Every  day  in  the  college  year  books  are  brought  out  to  the 
University  Library  from  the  great  Library  in  the  city.  This  gives  our  students 
constant  access  to  all  the  books  which  they  may  require.  The  Library  of  the 
British  Museum  contains  3,000,000  printed  books,  but  only  60,000  are  ever 
called  for.  Students  are  simply  bewildered  with  such  vast  collections.  What 
a  student  needs  is  intelligent  guidance.  Our  Librarian  is  Miss  Elisabeth 
McNeal,  Ph.B.,  who  was  formerly  assistant  librarian  in  the  Denver  City 
Library.  She  knows  the  libraries  in  the  city.  With  the  College  Library,  the 
Denver  Public  Library,  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol  Building,  the  Library 
of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  the  State  Law  Library,  and  the  Law  Library 
of  the  University  of  Denver,  there  are  approximately  1 50,000  volumes  to  which 
our  students  have  access. 
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So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  n>e  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom. — Psalm  90. 

Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with  good 
working  laboratories  (in  the  new  Science  Hall),  which  are  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments.  The  de- 
partment of  Biology  is  likewise  well  equipped  with  adequate  working  labora- 
tories which  are  located  on  the  top  floor  of  University  Hall.  The  work  in 
these  subjects  is  largely  done  by  the  laboratory  method,  abstract  teaching 
being  illustrated  by  practical  experiment  and  demonstration.  Each  student  in 
these  subjects  is  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  city  of  Denver  contains  the  finest  collections  illustrating  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  in  the  West.  The  University  possesses 
an  excellent  collection  of  materials  in  these  various  lines,  which  are  in  constant 
use  by  the  students.  The  collection  includes  about  2,500  species  of  flowering 
plants,  500  cryptogams,  500  species  of  shells,  corals  and  other  invertebrates, 
the  typical  species  of  marine  animals  from  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  and 
Wood's  Holl,  about  3,500  specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  large  collection  of 
American  and  foreign  rocks  and  fossils,  besides  a  good  representation  of  the 
minerals  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits,  grains, 
insects,  etc.  There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar 
number  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau  can  be  found  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks  as 
classified  by  the  Natural  Museum,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  mineral  speci- 
mens, labeled  and  classified  according  to  Dana's  Mineralogy.  There  is,  in 
this  department,  an  excellent  library,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado  collects 
and  preserves  all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
prehistoric  races,  or  of  the  aborigines,  or  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the 
State  by  the  whites.  The  collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the 
Mancos  and  adjacent  canons  is  the  most  complete  in  existence,  comprising  about 
4,000  articles. 

The  Society  maintains  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which  contains  over 
2,500  birds,  more  than  20,000  botanical  specimens,  over  8,000  insects,  about 
7,500  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of 
fish,  reptiles  and  batrachians. 

Most  of  the  large  mammals  of  the  State  are  represented,  either  entire  or 
by  mounted  heads ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  both  by  mounted  specimens 
and  skins. 

Over  2,000  shells  are  available  for  a  study  of  conchology.  There  are 
several  hundred  fossils.  The  library  contains  30,000  books,  pamphlets  and 
other  documents. 

The  Carter  Museum  at  City  Park  contains  a  large  number  of  instructive 
exhibits. 
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Happy   is  the  man  thai  findelh   wisdom. — Solomon. 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The  Stu- 
dents' Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb  of 
Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in 
construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and 
negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long,  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed 
of  red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the 
dome  room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room, 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  em- 
bodies some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  regularly 
employed  in  original  research.  Some  of  the  results  are  published  every  few 
months  in  American  and  foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  standard 
mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chronographs, 
a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and  its  equip- 
ment was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout  the 
world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues.  The 
publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly  received: 
The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  observatories 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken:  Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astrono- 
mischen  Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Jour- 
nal of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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Beyond  all  wealth,  honor  or  even  health,  is  the  attachment  xoe  form  to  noble  souls. —  Thomas  Arnold. 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Clubs 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social  privi- 
leges.    Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Oratorical  Association,  The  Drama  Club,  The 
Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club,  Die  Lustigen  Deutschen,  Les 
Corneilles,  The  Biological  Society,  and  The  Halley's  Comet  Club. 

Musical  Organizations 

For  many  years  a  college  glee  club  has  been  maintained  which  has  taken 
annual  trips  throughout  the  state,  besides  giving  many  concerts  in  Denver. 
During  the  past  seven  years  the  college  orchestra  has  accompanied  the  college 
glee  club  on  these  trips. 

A  glee  club  for  young  women  has  now  been  organized,  which  is  also 
giving  entertainments  both  for  schools  and  for  churches. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.  The  election  to  mem- 
bership is  made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Character, 
school  loyalty,  and  interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  con- 
sidered in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha. 

There  are  four  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in  char- 
acter :  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity ;  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
honorary  journalistic  fraternity;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
scholarship  fraternity;  and  Pi  Beta  Omega,  honorary  biological  scholarship 
fraternity. 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory. — The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dol- 
lars in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books  is 
presented  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory. — Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory. — Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of 
ten  dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Johnston  Creek  Prize. — Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston  offers  a  prize  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  for  the  best  scholarship  record  in  Greek  throughout  the  collegiate 
course. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry. — A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
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/  am  sic1(  of  opinions.     Give  me  substantial  religion,  a  humble  love  of  God  and  man. — John  Wesley. 

in  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original  re- 
search. 

The  State  W.  C.  T.  U.  offers  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  best  essay  writ- 
ten by  any  student  in  any  college  in  Colorado  on  the  subject,  "The  Relation  of 
Individual  Total  Abstinence  to  the  Prosperity  of  the  Nation."  The  best  essay 
may  compete  for  a  National  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion,"  which  has  been 
maintained  at  a  level  of  high  merit  during  the  past  year.  The  editors  and  pub- 
lishers are  chosen  by  the  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
While  all  student  publications  are  issued  by  the  students  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  yet  all  the  departments  of  the  University  are  adequately  recog- 
nized in  all  the  publications. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
all  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  this  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  view  point  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation publishes  a  handbook  of  information  about  the  work  and  life  of  the 
University. 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in 
colleges,  namely,  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  Secretaries  are  employed  for  both  Asso- 
ciations. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  regularly  among  the 
young  people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now 
many  representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  increas- 
ing numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  as  missionaries  in 
foreign  fields. 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
have  scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
young  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
bodies.  Two  instructors  in  physical  education  are  in  service  (one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women),  both  of  whom  received  their  educational 
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There  is  no  \ind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health. — Carlyle. 

training  at  Yale  University.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  this  work 
is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.  Every  student  is  urgently  requested  to  attend 
these  classes,  at  least  two  hours  each  week.  For  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
physical  education  is  obligatory  unless  excused  for  cause.  No  fees  of  any 
sort  are  charged  for  this  work. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
find  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts :  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  of 
any  sort  are  charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  of  five 
dollars  is  charged  by  the  Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on 
the  home  groynds  and  for  admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments, 
and  for  an  annual  subscription  to  the  Clarion.  This  fee  is  collected  by  the 
Registrar  and  is  used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves  as  here  shown,  no 
part  of  it  being  allotted  to  the  University. 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 
blocks  at  University  Park.  It  is  equipped  with  the  best  constructed  and  safest 
grandstand  in  the  West,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  The  soil  of  this 
field  is  admirably  adapted  for  athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe 
found  on  some  fields,  nor  the  sand  found  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running 
track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a 
diameter  of  250  feet  on  the  running  line.  Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for 
football  and  baseball. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  University  Park  at  about  an  average  of  a 
dollar  a  week  for  each  student — when  two  students  occupy  the  same  room. 
Some  rooms  are  rented  at  a  lower  price,  and  some  at  a  higher.  Day  board 
can  be  secured  at  $4.50  per  week. 

Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Wycliffe  Hall  or  in  other 
approved  houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  per- 
mitted to  provide  any  rooms  for  women.  All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at 
home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes 
by  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall,  or  in 
other  approved  houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are 
not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not 
reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
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One  of  the  probable  signs  of  high-breeding  in  men  generally  will  be  their  fondness.— Raskin. 

Inquiries  of  any  character  will  be  answered  in  the  first  mail  when  addressed 
to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  living  in 
whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  Many  students  in  recent  years 
have  earned  all  their  living  at  University  Park. 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in  college, 
can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his  living  and  save 
money  before  he  comes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to  arrive  at  college 
without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more.  With  so  much  money 
or  more  on  hand,  a  purposeful  student  can  make  his  way  for  a  year. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves,  but 
they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at  college.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and  save  money 
before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry  the  studies 
of  the  college  course. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  will  give  much 
attention  to  securing  employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  here  in 
Denver.  But  we  wish  to  say  over  and  over  again  that  a  student  ought  not  to 
arrive  at  college  without  some  money  on  hand,  at  least  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  living.  A 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.  Even  then  a  young  woman 
ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  her 
uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose.  Students  of  questionable  integrity  and  in- 
different purpose  are  not  desired.  The  registration  days  are  September  8th 
and  9th. 


Brains  and  character  rule  the  world.  There  were 
scores  of  men  who  had  more  intellect  than  Washington. 
He  outlives  and  overrides  them  all  by  the  influence  of 
his  character. — Wendell  Phillips. 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong. — Thackeray. 

General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No  immoral  students  shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  places  of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane  language, 
and  of  all  intoxicating  stimulants,  and  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings,  is  prohibited. 

Attendance  at  Chapel  shall  be  obligatory. 

No  literary  or  other  society  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department  shall  be  estab- 
lished until  recommended  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  the  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee  is  secured. 

No  literary  or  other  entertainment  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
and  University  of  Denver,  or  of  any  society  thereof,  the  programme  of  which  shall  not  have 
been  approved  by  the  Academic  Faculty. 

No  original  composition,  poem,  essay  or  oration  shall  be  delivered  in  any  such  public 
entertainment  until  submitted  for  criticism  and  rehearsal  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academic 
Faculty,  by  whom  it  may  be  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  afore- 
said. 

No  periodical  shall  be  published  by  the  students  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
Academic  Faculty  and  Executive  Committee. 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Faculty 

1 .  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  construed  now  to  include  the  University  Campus  and  the  Iliff  School  Campus. 

2.  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity, or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  Dean  of  Women  and 
approved  by  the  Faculty.  For  every  such  function  an  approved  chaperon  from  the 
Faculty  must  be  chosen. 

3.  No  dance  or  card  party  can  be  given  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  in  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof.  The  University  assumes  no 
control  of  the  social  life  of  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
their  parents  or  guardians,  when  said  students  are  away  from  the  college  grounds  and  build- 
ings. But  if  parents  or  guardians  give  dances  or  card  parties  for  their  sons  and  daughters, 
they  are  reminded  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  such  entertainments  in  the  name  of  the 
University  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof. 

4.  Two  public  plays  may  be  given  in  each  year,  namely :  One  by  the  Senior  Class 
during  Commencement  week,  and  one  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  Private 
plays  may  be  given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  All  plays  must  be  given  in 
some  one  of  the  college  buildings  or  in  the  open  at  University  Park. 

5.  Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  theii 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall  or  in  other  approved  houses. 
Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms 
for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their 
parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

6.  Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Wycliffe  Hall  or  in  other  approved  houses. 
Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for 
women.  All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents 
or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

7.  The  conduct  of  students  at  all  times  not  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  University,  but  in  the  entire  district  of  University  Park,  must  conform  to  the 
established  standards  of  civilized  society.  Fighting,  rudeness,  coarseness,  hazing  and  all 
other  vulgar  and  boorish  performances  are  prohibited.  Students  who  are  guilty  of  such 
conduct  shall  be  suspended  at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  or  by  any  Professor  desig- 
nated to  represent  the  authority  of  the  University.  Suspended  students  must  instantly  leave 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  and  remain  away  from  buildings  and  grounds 
until  they  are  restored  by  the  Faculty. 

8.  Any  student  who  desires  to  serve  as  an  accredited  college  correspondent  of  any 
paper,  in  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
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Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier. 

Church  Colleges 

Editorial  in  Central  Christian  Advocate  by  the  Rev.  Claudius  B.  Spencer,  Litt.D. 

The  value  of  the  Church  college  was  probably  never  so  recognized  as  it 
is  to-day.  The  pendulum  has  swung  back  to  its  proper  place.  When  anyone 
studies  the  relation  of  the  State  university  to  our  modern  life,  what  the  State 
university  can  do,  what  it  can  not  do,  the  value  of  the  Church  schools  become 
more  and  more  apparent.  The  greater  educators  are  recognizing  every  day 
that  the  substance  of  education  must  be  moral  and  altruistic,  that  is  to  say,  it 
must  have  a  substratum  of  personal  character  grounded  in  religion,  and  an  ideal 
of  service  of  others  which  forgets  self.  These  are  the  basis  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Church  institutions  to  declare 
this  as  no  other  institution  can.  The  Church  school  proclaims  the  ideal  and 
points  to  Him  who  incarnated  the  ideal  and  can  reproduce  it  in  us.  Govern- 
ment is  secular.  It  does  not  mix  with  religion.  The  religious  foundation  of 
life  must  therefore  come  through  Church  institutions.  The  drift  of  the  day  is 
certainly  towards  Church  schools  for  that  culture  training  of  the  man  before  he 
takes  up  his  specialties  for  his  life  work. 

The  State  universities  differ  from  the  Church  colleges.  In  spite  of  every- 
thing the  drift  in  the  State  universities  is  towards  the  breaking  of  home  ties, 
particularly  as  regards  the  pre-eminence  of  religion.  Make  it  clear  to-day 
that  we  must  strengthen  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  students  whom  necessity  or 
choice  compels  to  attend  the  State  institution,  but  we  must  redouble  our  energy 
to  make  our  Church  colleges  pre-eminent  in  scholarship  and  prestige  equal  to 
any,  that  we  may  continue  to  be  the  revealers  and  builders  of  character  during 
the  strategic  period  of  youth. 

A  physician,  a  graduate  of  a  State  university,  remarked  to  us  a  little  time 
ago  that  he  would  rather  his  son  would  never  see  the  inside  of  a  college  than 
subject  himself  to  the  pressure  of  the  State  university  away  from  religion.  We 
reminded  him  that  it  is  much  better  now  than  when  this  distinguished  surgeon 
was  on  his  way  through  the  university.  It  is  very  much  better.  But  the  time 
will  never  come,  however  great  the  State  university  may  become,  when  we  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  demands  made  by  God  and  man  for  the  royal  maintenance 
of  the  Church  college. 

This  is  an  age  of  transition.  To-morrow  no  institution  in  civilized  society 
will  rank  higher  than  the  Church  college  which  is  worthy  of  the  name.  Thus 
Church  and  State  will  stand  side  by  side. 

Upon  rohai  throne  do  they  adore  Him?      Upon  a  Cross! — Pere  Lacordaire. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 

1912-1913 


GRADUATES 


Acsell,   Robert  Pearson   Denver 

Ball,  Mary  Adelaide   Denver 

Bridwell,  Charles  William    Denver 

Carson,  Davis  MacArthur Denver 

Cluxton,  Henry  Tracy   Denver 

Collins,  Mary  C.  Love Denver 

Cuno,  Charles  William University  Park 

Evans,  Lloyd  Lee Washington,  D.   C. 

Frees,  Anna  M Denver 

Fritz,  Lela    Denver 

Gilman,  Albert  Franklin Ripon,  Wis. 

Gilson,  Euphrasia  Mary '.  .  Idaho  Springs 

Greene,  Burnus  Raymond   Denver 

Griffin,   Evelyn    Denver 

Hawke,  Charles   Clifford Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Henry,  Blossom  Lida University  Park 

Hornbein,    Mildred    Denver 

Howland,   Helen    Denver 

Howland,    Kate    Denver 

Hudson,  Hoyt  Hopewell Arvada 

James,  Delos  A Edgewater 

Jensen,  Emeline  Maria   Denver 

Jones,  Frederick  Samuel Dowling,  Mich. 

Kellogg,  Claude  Rupert Foo  Chow,  China 

Krueger,  Frederic  Tevis Monte  Vista 

Langley,  Myrna  Celia Denver 


Leonard,  Sadie   Denver 

Macknight,  Joseph  Alden   Lima,  Peru 

Melzer,  Carl    Denver 

Merriman,  Vivian    Denver 

Nicol,  Forrest  Lee Telluride 

Olcovich,  Annie   Denver 

Oliphant,   Mary  Ripley    Denver 

Parker,  Selby  Carlyle Manila,  P.  I. 

Pillsbury,   Viola  Tyson    Denver 

Ruffer,   William    Denver 

Rupp,  Elsie  Winifred Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Shively,  Charles  Stacy Denver 

Shoptaugh,  James  Andrew Denver 

Silber,  Mendel Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Simmons,    Marjorie  Louise Lawrence,  Kans. 

Sly,  William  James   Denver 

Smiley,  Emery   Eldon    Durango 

Smith,   Roy  Leslie   Denver 

Sturgis,  Granville  Forbes Denver 

Swan,  DeWitt  Shelton Hollywood,  Cal. 

Symon,  Sara  Lillian Denver 

Thibodeau,  Charles  Odell   Denver 

Weitkamp,  Alfred  Henry   Denver 

West,  Paul  Vining Denver 

Whitehead,   Irving Santiago,  Chile 

Whitford,   Kent  Shelton    Denver 


SENIORS 


Ammons,  Annie  Josephine Denver 

Augustine,  Edna  Rowena Denver 

Ball,  Helen  Frances Poncha  Springs 

Bate,   Harold  Thomas    Denver 

Bayles,  Nellie  Hall    Denver 

Bradshaw,  Sarah  Elizabeth Denver 

Branham,  Vernon  Carnegie Denver 

Brown,  Charles  Corey.  .  .  .Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Brubaker,  Guy  Wellington    Denver 

Bulkeley,  Archie  William Fruita 

Burkhalter,  Dana   Russell    Denver 

Card,  Nathaniel  Forest Manville,  Wyo. 

Catterall,  Harry  James Liverpool,  England 

Craise,  Mary  Lilian   Denver 

Crews,   Helen   Malvina   Denver 

Cuno,  Edith  D.  Neva University  Park 

Curry,  Rose  Lawrence Denver 

Dewey,  Albert  Warner Denver 

Duncan,  William  Ford    Denver 

Folsom,   Margaret  Lilian   Denver 

Frelick,  Annie  Delma   Denver 

Gernon,   Ellen  Elizabeth    Denver 

Greenewald,  Henry  George .Denver 

Grigsby,  Alice  Tyler Denver 

Hall,  Chester  Biglan   Denver 

Hessler,  Elizabeth    Denver 

Hickey,  Harold  Lowry   Denver 

Hill,  Samuel  Ray   Edgewater 

Hills,  Edna   Mildred   Denver 


Hills,   Herbert  Vincent    Denver 

Hoel,  Alfred  Grosvenor    Denver 

Hook,  George  Emerson    Norwood 

Hopkins,  John  Domer   Farmington,  Mo. 

Hosmer,    Carolyn   Elizabeth    Denver 

Hoyt,   Frances   Eldreda   Denver 

Hudson,  Clough  Dana Arvada 

Hughes,  Eleanor  Doane Denver 

Jenkins,  John  Chase,  Jr Denver 

Jenness,  Beulah  Steele Freeport,  111. 

Jenness,  Richard  Esselstyn    Denver 

Johnson,  Sara    Denver 

Kenyon,  Harrison   Morton Loveland 

Kerns,   Audrey    Denver 

Kidd,  William  Jefferson University  Park 

Kinney,   Leila    Denver 

Koonsman,  George  Lee   Lamar 

Kurtz,  Raymond  Lee   Denver 

Lace,  Mona  Verne  .  . Grand  Junction 

Large,  Ross  Lingenfelter Albion,  111. 

Lewis,  Clarence  Flavius Edgewater 

Luther,  Leola  Nellie Denver 

Maxwell,   Marguerite  Augusta    Denver 

McClave,  Ada  Grace Denver 

McDowell,  Ada  Virginia    Denver 

McNeill,  Hazeldeane Denver 

Mead,  Bennet  Loomis   Denver 

Melville,  Max  Dickinson   Denver 

Mentzer,  Jean  Elizabeth   Denver 
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Mercer,  Lucy  May Prairie  City,  la. 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May Denver 

Moles,  Oliver  Clinton Edgewater 

Montgomery,  Frank  Mortimer Denver 

Morris,  Ward    Heald    Platteville 

Muller,   Marie  Catherine    Denver 

Munz,  Philip  Alexander    Denver 

Nighswander,  Goldie  Una Denver 

North,  James  Frederick Rocky  Ford 

Outcalt,   Ramona Gunnison 

Painter,  Louisa  Genevieve Holyoke 

Palmer,  Clinton  Russel    Manzanola 

Pavella,   Minnie  Frances Denver 

Pfrimmer,  Edmonia    Denver 

Phelps,  Helen  Bailey  .  .  .  '. Denver 

Phillips,  Eva  Alberta Denver 

Redkey,  Carl  Edwin Bolchow,  Mo. 

Reed,  Grace Denver 

Rees,   Edwin   Arthur    Denver 

Rhys,   Mary  Gwenllian Denver 


Rogers,  Irene  Marguerite Denver 

Sattler,  John  Earle Denver 

Sensintaffar,  Harriet  Emma .Denver 

Sheldon,  Katherine   University  Park 

Skoss,  Solomon  Leon    Denver 

Stark,   Sadie  Lillian    Denver 

Starks,   Clarence  Francis Dallas,  Texas 

St.  Clair,  Belle    Denver 

Steele,  Muriel  Howard University  Park 

Teter,   Ruth   Margaret   Denver 

Thomas,  Lowell  Jackson   Denver 

Tuck,  Ernest  Everett Greeley 

Tyler,  John  Moseley Delway,  N.  C. 

Veeder,  Paul  Revere Monte  Vista 

Vogel,    Oscar    Denver 

Waite,  Charles  Harvey   Denver 

Warner,   Hazel  Emeline    Denver 

Wilkinson,   Martha  Ann    Denver 

Williams,   Weir  Alonzo    Denver 

Winston,  Stanton  Edwin    Edgewater 


JUNIORS 


Anderson,  Alfhild  Helen Denver 

Bartholomew,   Grace Denver 

Beattie,  Harry  James Denver 

Bell,  Glen  Roderick Denver 

Bingham,  Anna  Elizabeth   Denver 

Carr,    Lucile    Denver 

Chapman,  Florence  Lake Denver 

Chittenden,  Rollin  d'Evers   Denver 

Colley,  Kenneth  Henderson Denver 

Cook,  Henry  Allen   Denver 

Coonradt,   Harry  Wayne Marengo,   111. 

Davis,  Charlie  Levi Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Dennis,  Mabel   Elizabeth   Loveland 

Dever,  Irma  May University  Park 

Dodds,   Mary  Agnes    Denver 

Gates,   Bernard   Aloysius    Denver 

Goebel,    Pearl   Ursula    Denver 

Grant,   Marion    Denver 

Griffiths,  Helen    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Grover,  Emily  Barbara   Denver 

Hahn,  Charles  Lewis Brush 

Harris,   Ruth   Denver 

Hassebroek,   Mary  Stewart   Golden 

Hemberger,   Elizabeth    Denver 

Herbert,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Hix,  Homer  Bennett Wray 

Hoddle,  Mable  Blair   Denver 

Hoop,   Frances    Denver 

Hopkins,  George  Otto Farmington,  Mo. 

Howe,  Warren   Francis University  Park 

Jackson,   Philip  Leroy    Wray 

Johnson,  Katherine  Louise University  Park 

Jones,  George  William Dowling,  Mich. 


Keezer,  Madelyn  Moore    Denver 

Livesey,  Mary  McGregor   Denver 

Malloy,   Grace    Denver 

Maynard,  Orville  Knowles,  Jr Delta 

Melzer,  Alma  Ottillie   Denver 

Miller,    Douglas   Phillips University   Park 

Miller,  Harry  Harrison Tobias,  Neb. 

Owen,  Humphrey  Gray University  Park 

Parry,  Birdie  May Denver 

Payne,  Bert  Neal Meridian,  Idaho 

Pierce,  Mary  Theora University  Park 

Ramsey,  Horatio  S Littleton 

Robinson,  Anna    Denver 

Roose,  Carlota  Estelle   Denver 

Ryan,  Leanore  Ethel    Denver 

Sears,   Mrs.  George  Ellingham    Denver 

Seiler,  Eleanor  Frances   Denver 

Shay,  Clarence  Hardy   Loveland 

Smith,  Florence  Rees   Denver 

Spangler,   Ruth    Denver 

Steele,  Norma  Hazel    Denver 

Swayze,  Harry  Earl   Edgewater 

Symon,  Helen  Lindsay   Denver 

Tracy,  Harry  Pierce   Denver 

Vinacke,  Ella  Mildred   Denver 

Wells,  Russell  Bonney Denver 

Werthan,    Sidney    Denver 

Wiebelt,  Stella  Marie   Arvada 

Williams,  Grayce  Alice Denver 

Wilson,  Natalie  Canda    Denver 

Winchell,  Karl  Frederick Loveland 

Young,  Rollin  Alonzo Denver 


SOPHOMORES 


Ailinger,  Lola    Denver 

Allen,  Dorothy  Arabelle University  Park 

Altvater,  Elsie  Emma Denver 

Ames,  Romney    Denver 

Anderson,  Ruth  Engred  Christine    Denver 

Appleby,  Louis  M Denver 

Arthur,  Lucile Denver 

Baker,   Lola  Mary    Denver 

Baxter,  Georgia  Louise University  Park 

Beattie,   Murray  Bullard   Denver 

Biggs,  Florence  Amanda   Denver 

Bingham,  James  Lyman    Loveland 


Blakeslee,  Ruth  Josephine Norwood 

Bowman,   Elisabeth  Walden   Denver 

Bradley,  Margaret  Carrington Denver 

Broderick,  Florence  Rossetter Denver 

Burwell,  Blair,  Jr Denver 

Bush,  Cyrus  Everette    Denver 

Chase,  Jesse  Morris University  Park 

Clifford,  Charles  William University  Park 

Coleman,  Edith  Neilson Denver 

Cowell,  Ruth  Marie   Denver 

Cunningham,  Emma  Blanche Wray 

Davis,  John  Thompson Denver 
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Day,  Edward  Whitfield St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

Denham,    Bertha   Virginia    Leader 

Ditson,  Marjorie   Littleton 

Donaldson,  Morris  Barnett    Denver 

Emery,   Cora  Viola   Denver 

Eddleblute,  Clarence  Earl Denver 

Epstein,  William  Abraham Denver 

Fleming,  Joseph  Stillwell   Denver 

Flynn,  Alice  Donna   Denver 

Foster,  Everett   Edward    Loveland 

Franklin,  Lucile  Martha    Denver 

Fraser,  Robert  Stuart University  Park 

Garrison,  Marie  Linmere Denver 

Gillham,   Ruth   Kendall Edwardsville,   111. 

Ginsburg,  Pauline    Denver 

Ginsburg,   Sophia    Denver 

Goodwin,  Louis  Earl Volga,  la. 

Hepner,  Josephine  Theodora Denver 

Herbert,  George  Treadwell   Denver 

Herbert,   Kathryn    Denver 

Hipp,  Carrie  Turner Denver 

Hosmer,  Evelyn  Helen Denver 

Howe,  Samuel   Ransom Denver 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  Buchanan Denver 

Hurdle,  Orville  Painter   Guernsey,  Wyo. 

Jones,  Faye Denver 

Kemp,  Wesley  William Denver 

Kemp,  Zada  Evelyn Denver 

Kerker,  DeLourdes Denver 

Lamer,  Mary  Ruth Denver 

Lee,  John  Edward   Denver 

Lewis,  Edna  Louise   Denver 

Mack,  John  Edward Cedaredge 

MacKibben,  Edna    Holyoke 

Marron,  Adeline  Regina Denver 

McFarlane,  Mildred Aberdeen,  Miss. 

McLean,  Mary  Louise University  Park 

Miller,  Ward  Ira   Denver 

Morgan,  Mildred  Delia Denver 

Noble,  Leo  Adams Billings,  Mont. 


Pearl,  Jennie  Alice University  Park 

Peterson,  Flora  Emma Denver 

Piers,  Agnes    Denver- 
Porter,    Maynard    Fruita 

Rankin,  Mary  Alice Denver 

Reeves,  Robert  Hood,  Jr Denver 

Rettig,   Elsie   Louise    Denver 

Rice,  Clinton  Louis Central  City 

Riffenburg,  Harry  Bucholz Holyoke 

Robinson,  Henry  Elmo Denver 

Rosen,  Edna  Helen    Denver 

Schachet,  Reuben    Denver 

Scott,  Charles  Samuel Fort  Morgan 

Sears,  Thaddeus  P Denver 

Seguin,   Esther  Salome Denver 

Shaw,  Ruth    Denver 

Shell,  Helen Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Shotwell,  Howard  Ford Denver 

Slutz,  Earl  Mitchell   Denver 

Smith,   Frances    Denver 

Smith,  Myron  Harold   Holyoke 

Springer,  Fay  Cozette    Denver 

Stanchfield,  Frances  Jean   Denver 

Stevens,   Desdelora    Denver 

Storrie,  Robina  Crawford    Denver 

Sullivan,  Charles  Sumner Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sutherland,  Nellie  Anne.  .Dunkirk,  Sask.,  Canada 

Sweet,   Stuart  Louis   Denver 

Trout,   George  Alexander    Walsenburg 

Vinacke,  Harold  Monk Denver 

Waite,  Helen   . Denver 

Walek,  Frank  Martin    Sterling 

Welk,   Ellen  Louise   Durango 

Wells,   Luther  Warden Tulsa,   Okla. 

Wikoff ,  Oscar  Leroy   Denver 

Wilenchick,  Louis    Denver 

Wood,  Wilma  Bar-clay    Denver 

Working,   Holbrook    Denver 

Yetter,  Merle  Alice Denver 


FRESHMEN 


Ainslee,  Walter  Melvin    Laird 

Akers,  Amy  Abi  Elizabeth Aspen 

Akolt,  Anna  Honora Denver 

Akolt,  Ella  Cecelia   Denver 

Albrethson,   Martha  Valerie    Denver 

Alexander,  Mabel  Gertrude Denver 

Allsworth,  Terrence  Wendell    La  Junta 

Ammons,    Bruce Parshall 

Anderson,  Alma  Agnes Denver 

Anderson,  Clarence  Edwin University  Park 

Anderson,  Frank  Schuyler Denver 

Auslender,  Jennie    Denver 

Austin,  Charline  Elizabeth    Denver 

Ayres,  Rollin  Herle Denver 

Baron,  Rebekah  Jeanette Denver 

Beahm,   Leslie  LeRoy    Palisade 

Behm,    Harry    Denver 

Bennett,  Laura  Elizabeth   Denver 

Biggs,  Edith  Frances    Denver 

Blair,  Sidney  Anna Grand  Junction 

Bowen,  Paul  Austin Denver 

Bowes,  William  Joseph   Denver 

Bruderlin,  Anna  Emily    Denver 

Burke,  William  Willard Sterling 

Burnett,  Adda  Marie Denver 

Butcher,  Jacob   Harry    Denver 

Cameron,  Grayce  Berniece Licking,   Mo. 

Carmen,   Mary  Isabelle Denver 


Carson,  Ruth  Adelaide Bedford,  la. 

Cassidy,  Waldron  Alvin University  Park 

Clarke,  Harold  James   Denver 

Clayton,    Florence  Marie    Julesburg 

Coit,  Norman  Hubert Denver 

Combs,  Colo  Curtis Fowler 

Copeland,  Maud  Marie Denver 

Craig,  Dora  Ellen Denver 

Crary,  John  Howard   Denver 

Crews,   Floyd  Hooper    Denver 

Deeds,  Paul  Joyce    Denver 

Dever,  Owen   Leroy University  Park 

Dickerson,  Mable  Foree   Denver 

Dillon,  Eva  Mary Denver 

Dinsmore,  Isabella  Varedo Victor 

Donaldson,  Irene  Brownlee Denver 

Drinkwater,  Evelyn  Louisa    Denver 

Dunn,  Julia    Littleton 

Ekrem,    Nathalie     Denver 

Farnsworth,  Ethel  May   Denver 

Finn,  Robert  Fulton Denver 

Fish,  Merle  Edison   Hudson 

Foster,  Pinckney  Bethel Denver 

Fountain,   Paul  Hendricks    Ordway 

Frye,  Ermil   Best Green  City,  Mo. 

Gallup,   Lucy    Denver 

Girard,   Lila   May    Denver 

Gooding,  Alice  Meroena Longmont 
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Gorsuch,  Artie  Lee Denver 

Gould,  Beulah  Louise Denver 

Graham,  Helen  Brett Denver 

Green,  Joseph  Arthur Durango 

Grimes,  Laurel  Vivian Denver 

Groves,  John  Douglas Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Gunstrum,  Ruth  Estella   Denver 

Hainline,  Mary  Edna Denver 

Handy,  Lola  Bye Denver 

Harrah,  Frank  West Parlett,  Ohio 

Harris,  Helen  Marie   Denver 

Hatcher,  Elsie  Rosalie Pagosa  Springs 

Hedburg,  Agnes  Marie   Denver 

Hickey,   Dorothy    Denver 

Hochmuth,  Charles  Arthur    Henderson 

Hoover,  Donald  HofF    Denver 

Huling,  Fred  William   Denver 

Hunt,  Winifred  Belle    Denver 

Jackson,  George  Hiller   Denver 

Johnson,  Sidney  Harcourt Denver 

Jordan,  John  Stuart   Denver 

Karchmer,  Lena    Denver 

Keelor,   Ethel    Denver 

Kehoe,  Mable  Mary Englewood 

Koenig,  John  Francis Rico 

Koch,   Norma  Virginia    Denver 

Kyle,  David  Frederick Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lamb,  Anna  Mildred Denver 

Lifschitz,  Henry    Denver 

Light,   Helene. Columbus   Grove,   Ohio 

Lightburn,  Lillian    Denver 

Litton,  Gay Oberlin,  Kan. 

Look,  Elizabeth  Anna Denver 

Lort,  Lydia  Terrell    ; Denver 

Lort,  Martha  Wells Denver 

Luther,   Mary   Emerson    Denver 

Mackay,  Roberta  McDonald Denver 

Madden,  John  Henry   Denver 

Maider,   Lillian   Margaret   Denver 

Manbeok,  John  Eli   Lamar 

Mann,  Gladys   Ellen    Denver 

Marcus,  Aaron    Denver 

Marshall,   William    Denver 

Martin,  Ethel  Augusta Denver 

Maxwell,  Hazel Denver 

McCulloch,  Minett  Howard    Montezuma 

McDonough,  Rogers  Maxwell Denver 

Mead,  Gladys  Celia Denver 

Meyer,  William  Frederick Chehalis,  Wash. 

Meyers,  Lydia  May Denver 

Milford,  Clarence  Cramer    Sterling 

Moles,  Lillian  Alice Edgewater 

Monahan,  F.dward  Clifton Denver 

Morgan,  Ira  LeRoy   Pagosa   Springs 

Munn,  Elmer  Milton University  Park 

Muntwyler,    Lisa    Denver 

Murray,  Helen  Irene   Denver 

Nash,   Barton   Omaha,  Neb. 

Northcutt,  John  Orlando Trinidad 

Noivell,  Clyde  Otis Denver 

Paine,   Margaret    Denver 

Parker,  David   Hendric Clinton,  N.  C. 

Perkins,    Earl  James Denver 

Peterson,  Alice  Ruth  Anna Denver 

Peterson,  Clarence  Edward Denver 


Peterson,  Edna   Marie Stromsburg,  Neb. 

Peterson,  Iva  Geoa Milford,  Utah 

Pierce,  Benjamin  Elmer University  Park 

Pillsburg,   Martha  Lanette   Denver 

Prinzing,  Margaret  Mary Denver 

Pugh,  Harvey  Meredith Denver 

Ray,  Willard  Haines   Grinnell,  la. 

Redick,  Thomas  Ferguson    Telluride 

Reid,  Roy  Lou   Denver 

Reynolds,  Harry  James    Denver 

Rhinehart,  Lulu  Josephine Denver 

Richardson,  Helen  Lu Denver 

Richardson,  James  Botkin   Manitou 

Riffenburg,  Walter  Vernon Holyoke 

Robinson,  June  Haven   Denver 

Russell,  Herbert  Owen University  Park 

Ryan,  Frances   Denver 

Sanborn,  Frederick  William   Denver 

Sanchez,  Philip   Neri Mora,   N.  M. 

Savage,  Thomas  Francis,  Jr Denver 

Schmidt,  Selma  Marie   Denver 

Seubert,  Leo  Joseph Denver 

Shader,  Eleanor  Delphine Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shauer,   Arthur Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Shively,  George  Emelyn Holly 

Sinclair,  Vera  Anna Denver 

Smith,  Archie    Elliott    Montrose 

Smith,  Marion  B Denver 

Sobel,  Anna  Sarah Denver 

Stanton,  Oscar  David   Cedaredge 

Stark,  David  Dewey Denver 

Stauver,  Frank  Lawrence University  Park 

Stewart,  Clare  Augustus Wiggins 

Stewart,  Erwine  Hall    Mesa 

Stone,  Boyd  Eldon . Denver 

Strickland,   Byron  Willard   Arvada 

Thompson,  Ralph  Simpson   Denver 

Tindall,   Henry  Watkins   Denver 

Tobin,  John  Edmund Denver 

Toby,   Ethel  Lillian   Denver 

Trunk,  Harold  Friedley Denver 

Tuck,  Frederick   Greeley 

Tully,  Isabel  Josephine Denver 

Turner,  Rex  Ellsworth   Brush 

Upton,   Helen    Denver 

Vasconcells,  Jerry  Cox    Denver 

'  Veeder,  Ruth  Roselda Monte  Vista 

Ward,  Ethelbert,   Jr Denver 

Watson,    Alice    Denver 

Watson,  Lillie Denver 

Weinberger,   Arnold    Denver 

Welch,  Claire  Vernon Grand  Junction 

White,   Marian  Louise .Denver 

Whitford,  Ruth  Edna Denver 

Williamson,  Claude  Callahan ....  Caldwell,  Idaho 

Williamson,  Hazel  Glen   Denver 

Williamson,   Marguerite  Laura    Denver 

Wilson,  Fern  Frederica Coffeyville,  Kans. 

Wilson,  Harold  Coder Denver 

Winans,  Henry  Morgan Denver 

Wolf,  Julius  Aaron   Denver 

Woods,  Chauncey  Miller Denver 

Wright,  Helen  Hess Denver 

Youker,   Helen  A Denver 


SATURDAY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 


Acsell,  Robert  Pearson    Denver 

Allen,  Florence  E Denver 

Anger,   Meta   Barberton,  Ohio 


Bliss,  Cora  Mabel Denver 

Brauns,  F.  V Denver 

Brown,  Leila  Elizabeth   Denver 
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Christian,  Charlotte    Denve 

Clair,    Helen    Denve 

Cluxton,  Henry  Tracy Denve 

Cole,  Jean  D Denve 

Collins,  Mary  C.  Love Denve 

Crews,  Mrs Denve 

Curry,  Maud  M .Denve 

Curry,   Rose  Lawrence    Denve 

Daly,   Julia    Denve 

Detrick,  Katherine  A Denve 

Dickerson,  Ada  Elizabeth   Denve 

Doble,   Flora  Iroqui   Denve 

Eberhardt,    Laura    Denve 

Ecker,  Emma  Barbara Denve 

Eddleblute,  Clarence  Earl   Denve 

Evans,   Margaret  S Denve 

Feldwisch,  Bertha  D Denve 

Fenton,  Frances  G Denve 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Lida  Eleanor Denve 

Fletcher,  Helen  C Denve 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary  L Denve 

Floyd,  Alice  Teresa Denve 

Fowler,  Jane  R Denve 

Frees,  Anna  Mary   Denve 

Frelick,  Annie  Delma    Denve 

Frelick,  Harry  Victor   Denve 

Gard,   Clara  Francesca    Denve 

Gilson,  Euphrasia  Mary Idaho  Springs 

Goddard,  Susan  E Denve: 

Greenbaum,  Anna  Josephine Denve 

Griffin,   Evelyn    Denve 

Gross,   Emma Denve 

Hamilton,  Grace  M Denve 

Hansen,  Katherine    Denve 

Hassebroek,   Mary  Stewart    Denve 

Hayes,  Ethelwyn  Mae Denve 

Hecker,  Mary  M Denve 

Hedgcock,   Gwendolin    Denve 

Hellesen,  Ellen   Denve 

Henry,  Blossom  Lida Denve 

Henry,   Elizabeth    Denve 

Henry,  Mary  Frances    Denve 

Hill,  Agnes  Leola    Denve 

Hoel,  Alfred  Grosvenor   Denve: 

Holmes,  Ann-3  Henrietta Denve: 

Hunt,  Mary  M Denve 

Jamieson,  Margaret Denve 

Jensen,  Carl  C.  A .Denve 

Jensen,  Mrs.  Carl  C.  A Denve 

Johnson,  Sara Denve 

Keller,  Bessie  M Denve 


Kruse,  Margaret  M . Denver 

Lambert,  Alice   Denver 

Lane,  Florence  M Denver 

Langley,  Myrna  Celia Denver 

Leonard,  Sadie    Denver 

Livesey,  Mary  McGregor Denver 

Luce,  Marguerite  Lester Denver 

Lyon,   Florence  E Denver 

Mackie,    Ellison    Denver 

McClave,  Ada  Grace Denver 

McMeen,  George  B Denver 

McNeal,  Mrs.  Blanche Denver 

Merriman,  Vivian Denver 

Miles,  Emily  Hannah Denver 

Miller,  Mable  Ethel   Denver 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May   Denver 

Montgomery,  Fiank  Mortimer Denver 

Norfolk,  Pearl  E Denver 

Olcovich,  Annie    Denver 

Palmer,  Rufus  Henry Denver 

Parker,  Lelah  M Denver 

Peak,   Paul  Reed   Denver 

Pegan,    Patience    Denver 

Pfrimmer,  Edmonia Denver 

Quayle,  Mrs.  Ella  K Denver 

Rhys,  Mary  Gwenllian Denver 

Robeits,  Guy  H Denver 

Robinson,  Anna    Denver 

Rodgers,  Irene  Marguerite Denver 

Ruff  er,  William Denver 

Schrader,  Bonita   Denver 

Sensintaff ar,  Harriett  Emma   Denver 

Simpson,  Beatrice   Denver 

Sleeper,  Sara  Eldred   Denver 

Stillman,   Edith  May    Denver 

Symon,  Sara  Lillian Denver 

Teter,  Ruth  Margaret Denver 

Thibodeau,  Charles  Odell   Denver 

Turner,  Mrs.  Elva  M Boulder 

Waite,  Charles  Harvey   Denver 

Watts,  Lilly  C Denver 

Weeber,  Callie    Denver 

Weems,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant Denver 

West,  Paul  Vining Denver 

Wilson,  Natalie  Canda Denver 

Wind,  Mollie  Emily Denver 

Winn,  Nellie  E Denver 

Winston,  Stanton  Edwin Edgewater 

Wright,  C.  Stevens   Denver 

Wright,  Julia Denver 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Acsell,  Robert  Pearson   Denver 

Anderson,  Lucile Denver 

Anson,  Irene    Denver 

Arasmith,  Merle   Golden 

Baker,  Lola  Mary   Denver 

Barr,  Jennie  Mabel    Littleton 

Beattie,  Murray  Bullard Denver 

Beatty,  Margere  Eleanor Denver 

Best,  Elbert  Clark Colorado  City 

Black,  Harlin  Eugene Eaton 

Bourn,    Frieda    Delta 

Bradshaw,  Sarah  Elizabeth   Denver 

Brown,  Charles  Corey ....  Harbor  Springs,  Mich. 

Bryan,  Ethel  Ellen   Denver 

Burgess,  Jessie  Catherine   Edgewater 

Carter,  Emma  Jane England 

Cassidy,  Waldron  Alvin University  Park 


Cehrs,  Caroline  May    .  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Christie,  Maye  Gwendolyn ....  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cochran,  John  Isaac Steamboat  Springs 

Combs,  Sewell  Stanley Manuel,  Ky. 

Cook,  Dorothy  Elizabeth Denver 

Cook,  Henry  Allen    Denver 

Cox,  Faith  Rosalind Denver 

Cunningham,  Emma  Blanche Wray 

Cunningham,  James  George Denver 

Cuno,  Edith  D.  Neva University  Park 

Curry,  Rose  Lawrence Denver 

Daly,  Julia Denver 

Dere,  Philip,  Jr Grand  Valley 

Dewey,  Albert  Warner   Denver 

Elder,  Flora  Alice    Denver 

Elstun,  Mary Littleton 

Ericsson,  Anna    Denver 
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Feldwisch,  Bertha  D Denver 

Frelick,  Annie  Delma Denver 

Frye,   Elenora   Denver 

Gard,  Clara  Francesca Denver 

Gardner,  Ada  Eleanor Denver 

Gernon,  Ellen  Elizabeth Denver 

Gilman,  Agnes  Geneva Ripon,  Wis. 

Gilman,  Albert  Franklin Ripon,  Wis. 

Goodwin,  Louis  Earl   Volga,  la. 

Gumlick,  Helen  R Denver 

Hance,  Virginia  Elizabeth Denver 

Hanson,  Anna Gowrie,  la. 

Henry,  Blossom  Lida University  Park 

Henry,  Mary  Frances University  Park 

Hessler,    Elizabeth    Denver 

Heuer,  Margaret  Alvina    Denver 

Hickman,  Vera  Merle Windsor 

Hills,  Edna  Mildred Denver 

Hornbein,   Mildred   Denver 

Hosmer,  Carolyn  Elizabeth   Denver 

Howland,  Helen   Denver 

Howland,  Kate Denver 

Howlett,  Mrs.  H.  H.  S Denver 

Hoyt,   Frances  Eldreda   Denver 

Hughes,  Eleanor  Doane Denver 

Jones,   Faye   , Denver 

Keith,  Lawrence  Prescott * Denver 

Kelly,  Julia  Agnes    Denver 

Kidd,  William  Jefferson University  Park 

Kingwill,  Lucibella  B Denver 

Kracaw,  Alan  Forest Telluride 

Large,   Ross  Lingenfelter Albion,  111. 

La  Velle,  Mary   Greeley 

Lightburn,  Lillian    Denver 

Linn,  Edith  H Denver 

Livesey,  Mary  McGregor   Denver 

Levering,  Esther  Ann  C.   Denver 

Lucas,  David  Lemuel Delta 

Luther,  Leola  Nellie Denver 

Marrs,  Emily  Margaret Denver 

Maxwell,  Marguerite  Augusta Denver 

McClave,  Ada  Grace Denver 

McClelland,  Elizabeth    Denver 

Mcintosh,  Martha  F.  N Brighton 


Mitchell,  Mrs.  Nellie  May Denver 

Moran,  Mary  Agnes Manhattan,  III. 

Mueller,  Arthur  Henry   Brush 

Munz,  Philip  Alexander   Denver 

Neff,  Ernest  Harold Denver 

Odom,  Edward  Everett   Delta 

PaKiser,  Anne  Marie  K Denver 

Pavella,  Minnie  Frances Denver 

Pfrimmer,  Edmonia Denver 

Redkey,  Carl  Edwin Bolchow,  Mo. 

Rees,  Edwin  Arthur    Garfield,   Utah 

Reidy,  Ruth   Ellen   Denver 

Reini,  Helga   Parshall 

Richardson,  Hattie  Eugenia Milford,  N.  H. 

Robinson,  June  Havens Denver 

Russ,  Mary  Edith Westminster 

Safford,  Carroll  Darwin   Limon 

Scott,  Abigail  Carson Denver 

Sensintaffar,  Harriet  Emma Denver 

Shauer,  Arthur Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

Shislee,  John  William   Miami,  Fla. 

Simpson,  Eleanore  Elizabeth   Denver 

Simms,  Mrs.  Nellie  P Denver 

Stark,  Sadie  Lillian    Denver 

Teter,  Ruth  Margaret Denver 

Topale,  Mary Denver 

Townsend,  Frances  Helen Golden 

Tupper,  Ada Denver 

Twieg,   William  Charles    Denver 

Varcoe,  Fred Silver  Plume 

Walker,  Frederick  Americus De  Beque 

Watson,  Clara  Mae Denver 

Weeks,  Mrs.  Winifred  M Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Weisz,  Ruby  Cornelia Denver 

Werthan,  Sidney Denver 

White,  Mabel  Agnes Denver 

Williams,  Ruth  G Denver 

Wilson,  Natalie  Canda   Denver 

Wind,  Mollie  Evelyn Denver 

Wolfe,  Warren Coalton,  Ohio 

Wood,  Veronica Denver 

Wright,  Evelyn Aurora 

Zanetti,  Marguerite    Cherrelyn 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Adams,  Grace  Charlotte    Denver 

Allstrom,  Erik  Wa'demar   Victor 

Baker,  Ruth  Helen Denver 

Barnard,  Lorena  Dorothy Spokane,  Wash. 

Beetham,  Laurette  Belle Denver 

Bruce,  Carle  Eugene   Manitou 

Budd,   Denison    Denver 

Christie,  Maye  Gwendolyn ....  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Cowley,  John  Thomas   Denver 

Davison,  Miriam  Leavitt University  Park 

Dixon,  Thomas  Danforth Denver 

Donaldson,  Roy  Haley Westphalia,  Kan. 

Fields,  Mark  Joseph University  Park 

Greenberg,  Marietta   Denver 

Griff,  Harry  Max Denver 

Hill,  Mary  Beatrice Denver 

Howes,   Robert  W University  Park 

Iwase,   Takashi    Japan 

Kent,  William  Jenkin England 


Leyda,  James  Harold Lafayette 

Lough,  John  Benedict University  Park 

Maitani,  Hikojiro    Japan 

Marx,  Mignon  Josephine Denver 

Miller,  Elmer  Alexander Stevensville,  Mont. 

Moody,  Marietta    Hygiene 

Niccoli,  Frank  Charles Trinidad 

Patterson,  James  McKnight Elizabeth,  Pa. 

Pennell,  George  Evander Denver 

Phillips,  Moses    Denver 

Rilling,  Mabel  Sophia University  Park 

Robbins,  Jack  Louis Denver 

Spencer,  Robert  Jay Denver 

Weems,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant Denver 

Westendorf ,  Katherine Denver 

White,  Adrian  Dunbaugh   Denver 

Willson,   Elizabeth    Denver 

Wilson,  Hiram  Edwin University  Park 
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194  CANDIDATES  FOR  DEGREES 
AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  1913 

June  Fifth  and  August  First 
Of  these  candidates  1 32  are  men,  and  62  are  women 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


Annie  Josephine  Ammons 
Edna  Rowena  Augustine 
Helen  Frances  Ball 
Harold  Thomas  Bate 
Nellie  Hall  Bayles 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Bradshaw 
Vernon  Carnegie  Branham 
Charles  Corey  Brown 
Guy  Wellington  Brubaker 
Archie  William  Bulkeley 
Dana  Russell  Burkhalter 
Nathaniel  Forest  Card 
Henry  James  Catterall 
Mary  Lilian  Craise 
Helen  Malvina  Crews 
Edith  Dagmar  Neva  Cuno 
Rose  Lawrence  Curry 
Albert  Warner  Dewey 
William  Ford  Duncan 
Margaret  Lilian  Folsom 
Annie  Delma  Frelick 
Ellen  Elizabeth  Gernon 
Henry  George  Greenewald 
Alice  Tyler  Grigsby 
Chester  Biglan  Hall 
Elizabeth  Hessler 
Harold  Lowry  Hickey 
Samuel  Ray  Hill 
Edna  Mildred  Hills 
Herbert  Vincent  Hills 
Alfred  Grosvenor  Hoel 
George  Emerson  Hook 
Carolyn  Elizabeth  Hosmer 
Frances  Eldreda  Hoyt 
Clough  Dana  Hudson 


Eleanor  Doane  Hughes 
John  Chase  Jenkins,  Jr. 
Beulah  Steele  Jenness 
Richard  Esselstyn  Jenness 
Sara  Johnson 
Harrison  Morton  Kenyon 
Audrey  Kerns 
William  Jefferson  Kidd 
Leila  Kinney 
George  Lee  Koonsman 
Raymond  Lee  Kurtz 
Mona  Verne  Lace 
Ross  Lingenfelter  Large 
Clarence  Flavius  Lewis 
Nellie  Leola  Luther 
Marguerite  Augusta  Maxwell 
Ada  Grace  McClave 
Ada  Virginia  McDowell 
Hazeldeane  McNeill 
Bennet  Loomis  Mead 
Max  Dickinson  Melville 
Jean  Elizabeth  Mentzer 
Lucy  May  Mercer 
Nellie  May  Mitchell 
Oliver  Clinton  Moles 
Frank  Mortimer  Montgomery 
Ward  Heald  Morris 
Marie  Catherine  Muller 
Philip  Alexander  Munz 
Goldie  Una  Nighswander 
James  Frederick  North 
Ramona  Outcalt 
Louisa  Genevieve  Painter 
Clinton  Russel  Palmer 
Minnie  Frances  Pavella 
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Edmonia  Pfrimmer 
Helen  Bailey  Phelps 
Eva  Alberta  Phillips 
Carl  Edwin  Redkey 
Grace  Reed 
Edwin  Arthur  Rees 
Mary  Gwenllian  Rhys 
Irene  Marguerite  Rogers 
John  Earle  Sattler 
Harriett  Emma  Sensintaffar 
Katharine  Sheldon 
Solomon  Leon  Skoss 
Sadie  Lillian  Stark 
Clarence  Francis  Starks 


Belle  St.  Clair 
Muriel  Howard  Steele 
Ruth  Margaret  Teter 
Lowell  Jackson  Thomas 
Ernest  Everett  Tuck 
John  Moseley  Tyler 
Paul  Revere  Veeder 
Oscar  Vogel 
Charles  Harvey  Waite 
Hazel  Emeline  Warner 
Martha  Ann  Wilkinson 
Weir  Alonzo  Williams 
Stanton  Edwin  Winston 
Natalie  Canda  Wilson 


Master  of  Arts 


Robert  Pearson  Acsell 
Martha  Loescher  Crook 
Charles  William  Cuno 
Lloyd  Lee  Evans 
Lela  Fritz 

Ellen  Elizabeth  Gernon 
Burnus  Raymond  Greene 
Charles  Clifford  Hawke 
Helen  Howland 
Kate  Howland 


Clough  Dana  Hudson 
Hoyt  Hopewell  Hudson 
Myrna  Celia  Langley 
Ross  Lingenfelter  Large 
Forrest  Lee  Nicol 
Mary  Ripley  Oliphant 
Louisa  Genevieve  Painter 
Eva  Alberta  Phillips 
Charles  Odell  Thibodeau 
Kent  Shelton  Whitford 


Albert  Franklin  Gilman 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Emeline  Maria  Jensen 
Granville  Forbes  Sturgis 


Orrin  William  Auman 


Doctor  of  Divinity 

Causa  Honoris 

Charles  Alderman  Rowand 
Charles  Franklin  Seitter 


Doctor  of  Laws 

Causa  Honoris 

Francis  John  McConnell 
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Bachelor  of  Laws 


Albert  G.  Craig 
J.  Gilbert  Davis 
Louis  O.  Davis 
Arthur  H.  Erickson 
Alvin  S.  Frank 
Hugh  Gilmore 
Joseph  E.  Gobin 
Will  P.  Green 
Wayne  A.  Gunkle 
Charles  H.  Heighten 
Logan  D.  Hyslop 
Herbert  R.  Kaus 


Jep  Knight 
Robert  H.  Kolinsky 
Otis  E.  Mclntyre 
Frank  McLaury 
William  J.  Meehan 
Samuel  H.  Morrow 
Emery  A.  Owen 
Ira  Louis  Quiat 
Leslie  M.  Roberts 
French  Lee  Taylor 
George  C.  Twombly 
Pedro  F.  Vagnino 
John  C.  Vivian 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


William  Henry  Andrews 
Frank  Joseph  Brady 
Silas  S.  Burnham 
Roy  M.  Crane 
Joseph  P.  Collins 
Frank  Coret 
Lester  Harvard  Dome 
Rudolph  Armand  Dubord 
Maud  May  Enoch 
LeRoy  P.  Graham 
Charles  Willard  Grauel 
Carl  A.  Greenawalt 
Samuel  Herman 
Ernest  Tinsley  Johnston 
Aaron  Avsei  Kahan 
William  Fay  Knorr 
Walter  Alza  Lee 


Alfred  Magers  Lininger 
Ross  Corwin  McCafferty 
Robert  Samuel  Moody 
Thomas  Albert  Murphy 
Alex  Jay  Park 
William  John  Peyton 
Clayton  Armstrong  Pollard 
Harrold  Perren  Reed 
Clifford  Paul  Rex 
Thomas  W.  Richards 
John  Elmer  Rugg 
Curt  LeRoy  Sheesley 
William  Charles  Smolenske 
Herman  Hyman  Telpers 
Emmett  Varvel 
Harry  Wellington  Wilson 


Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 


Gustaf  Adolf  Askling 
Hallack  Wager  Brust 
Albert  Edward  Keller 
Gus  Kohn 
Henry  Louwien 
Ralph  Baxter  Mayo 


Charles  Frank  Pattison 
Wilhelm  Rudolf  Stoess 
Reginald  Thomas 
Hugo  Emery  Tjernlund 
Thomas  Raymond  Young 
Ernest  Walter  Williams 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  IN  1912-13 

AT  UNIVERSITY  PARK 

Graduates     , 52 

Seniors     .* 98 

Juniors     65 

Sophomores     1 03 

Freshmen     1 85 

College  and  Graduate    503 

Saturday    College     107 

Summer   School 121 

Warren  Academy 109 

Unclassified 37 

Total  in  this  list 374 

Counted    twice    88 

Net  students  in  this  list 286 

Total  number  of  students  under  care  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Academy  Faculties.  .  .  789 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  DENVER 

Law    School    87 

Dental  School    124 

School  of  Commerce    75 

Total  number  of  students  in  Lav/,  Dentistry  and  Commerce.  . 286 

Grand  total  of  students  in  1912-1913 1075 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATES  IN  1913 

We  have  this  year  our  largest  graduating  class. 

Following  is  list  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate   School: 

With  A.B.  degree 97 

With  A.M.  degree 21 

With  Ph.D.  degree    3 

Total  in  Arts  and  Graduate  School — —        121 

Honorary   degrees    4 

In  Professional  Schools: 

Law   School    ' 23 

Dental  School    34 

School  of  Commerce    12 

Total  in  Law,  Dentistry  and  Commerce 69 

Grand  total  in  Class  of  1913 194 

SUMMARY  OF  ALL  DEGREES  FROM  1882  TO  1913 

Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School,   1884  to  1889,  16  years 96 

Same  departments,  1900  to  1913,  14  years 1030 

Total  Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School  degrees 1 126 

Honorary   degrees    87 

Professional   Schools,  previous  to  this  date 1265 

Professional  Schools  in  1913,  as  shown  above 69 

Total  Professional  School  degrees    1334 

Grand  total  of  University  degrees  from  1882  to  1913 2547 
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You  can  do  nothing  effectually  "without  enthusiasm. — Cuizot. 

EXHIBIT  OF  RESOURCES  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Submitted  to  the  General  Education  Board  20th  September,  1912: 

Productive  Endowment    $356,664 

Unproductive  Endowment 265,525 

Total  Endowment   $    622,189 

Value  of  Campus  and  Six  Buildings $313,600 

Value  of  Equipment  of  Laboratories  and  Library.  .  .      95,000 

Total  value  of  Plant 408,600 


Total  value  of  Plant  and  Endowment.  .  $1,030,789 

On  the  25th  October,  1912,  the  General  Education  Board  made  a  con- 
ditional grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  University  of  Denver. 
Following  is  the  action  as  reported  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick, 
Secretary,  under  date  30th  October,  1912: 

"On  motion  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,- 
000.00)  was  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  endowment,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  a  sup- 
plemental sum  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  for  the  same  purpose,  the  dates  for  securing  sub- 
scriptions and  for  making  payments  to  be  in  the  usual  form  and  to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary." 

To  meet  the  conditions  of  this  proposed  gift  from  the  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller Fund,  by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  University  must  secure 
$300,000.00  in  cash  or  in  valid  pledges  by  31st  October  in  1914.  All  the 
pledges  must  be  collected  by  31st  December  in  1918. 

When  this  additional  endowment  of  $400,000.00  shall  be  secured  and 
safely  invested,  the  University  of  Denver  will  have  more  than  a  million  dollars 
in  endowment  with  an  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  of  more  than 
$400,000.00. 

He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life  must 
apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  his 
forces  as  looks  like  insanity  to  idle  spectators. — John 
Foster. 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 


The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on  entrance.  The 
tuition  is  $40.00  per  semester  or  $80.00  for  the  college  year  and  is  payable  as  follows: 
$20.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester  in  September,  and  the  same 
amount  again  by  December  first;  $20.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
semester  in  January,  and  the  same  amount  again  by  April  first.  Notes  are  not  accepted 
for  tuition. 

For  five  recitations  a  week  (or  less),  the  tuition  is  half  the  regular  charge.  For 
more  than  five  recitations  a  week,  the  full  charge  is  made.  For  each  extra  hour  above 
seventeen,  the  fee  is  three  dollars  per  semester.  For  late  registration  (that  is  after  the 
opening  day  of  a  semester)  the  fee  is  one  dollar.  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  refunded  except  in  case  of 
sickness. 

HONOR  AND  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  honor  scholarships  (in  value  $40.00  each  or  $80.00  together)  are  awarded 
to  each  accredited  high  school  in  Colorado.  These  scholarships  will  be  assigned  by  the 
Principal  (in  consultation  with  the  associate  teachers)  to  students  who  deserve  such 
recognition  on  account  of  character,  scholarship,  interest  in  approved  school  activities  and 
general  worthiness.  In  each  one  of  the  Denver  high  schools,  more  than  two  scholarships 
are  awarded.  These  high  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  for  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  used  only  in  the  two  regular  semesters. 

Two  honor  scholarships  of  precisely  similar  value  ($40.00  each  or  $80.00  together) 
are  awarded  to  each  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Colorado  that  shall  pay  in  full  the 
annual  University  apportionment  made  by  the  Colorado  Conference.  These  church 
honor  scholarships  are  available  either  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  Warren 
Academy.  When  used  in  the  Warren  Academy  their  value  is  $30.00  each  or  $60.00 
together,  that  is,  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Academy.  These  church  scholarships 
are  to  be  assigned  to  worthy  young  people  by  the  choice  of  the  quarterly  conference  on 
recommendation  of  the  pastor. 

These  high  school  and  church  scholarships  are  exclusively  for  new  students.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students  who  are  already  in  college. 

Service  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  in  College  and  also  to  worthy  students  in  the  Academy.  Holders  of 
service  scholarships  are  permitted  to  earn  half  of  their  tuition  in  each  semester  in  service 
designated  by  the  Chancellor.  Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  one  semester's  work  with  us  in  Library  Science.  A  creditable  record 
in  studies  and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are  conditions  of  appointment  to 
university  service.     An  assignment  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  for  cause. 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the  charge  for 
tuition  in  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay  at  least  half  the  charge 
for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student  who  pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition 
actually  pays  only  half  the  cost  of  his  education.  A  student  who  is  granted  an  honor 
scholarship  actually  pays  only  one-fourth  the  cost  of  his  education.  Since  no  student  ever 
pays  the  full  cost  of  his  education  the  University  has  a  right  to  expect  from  every  student 
intelligent  loyalty  to  its  ideals. 


THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

IN  THIS  STATE 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  by  an 
unanimous  decision,  declared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer  school  of  higher  learning 
in  this  state."  The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  was  granted  by  the  territorial  legis- 
lature at  Golden,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  1 864.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  work  of 
instruction  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  George  Richardson.  That 
was  ten  years  before  any  similar  work  was  begun  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 
In  1 880,  the  Colorado  Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver.  The  Colorado 
Seminary  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  property-holding  corporation,  for  the  reason  that 
no  other  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its  terms  has  ever  been  given  in  Colorado.  The 
degrees  are  given  by  the  corporation  known  as  The  University  of  Denver.  The  institu- 
tion is  therefore  known  as  the  University  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the 
Fall  Quarter  of  1913,  the  University  enters  upon  its  fiftieth  academic  year.  The  first 
university  degrees  conferred  in  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  in  April  of  1 882. 


RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocally  Christian.  No 
religious  test  is  imposed  on  any  student.  Perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  everyone.  But 
religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion.  Students  of  every  variety  of 
religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  It  is  desired 
that  every  student  should  remain  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  he  ought  to  grow  better  in 
moral  quality  under  the  wholesome  disciplines  which  the  University  provides  for  the  en- 
richment of  his  spiritual  life.  No  intellectual  culture  can  compensate  for  the  dwarfing 
of  the  religious  nature. 

Chapel  exercises  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  every  week  of  the  college  year.  Under-graduate  students  are  required  to  be 
present.      On  Wednesday  the  Christian  Associations  meet  at  the  Chapel  hour. 


GOVERNMENT 


The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  society.  For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct  are  not  necessary.  Students 
are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing  need  be  said  about  restraint  Our 
rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few.  Students  are  reminded  that  indifference  to  the  best 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  means  incapacity  to  secure  the  best  in  scholarship. 


